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“WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


Ovr Brave ano Honoran.e Governor. “So convinced am I that great and disastrous evils to the City are likely to grow out of the enactment 
of this Charter, that if I knew every man in the City of New York was clamoring for it, I would not give it my approval.” 
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| Convention demanded a great statesman, 


IIARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Sarcrpay, May 18, 1872. 


Ovr readers will be pleas id to 
learn that a new serial story, b’ the 
author of “ Cecil’s Tryst,” “ Bred j1 the 
Bone,” “ Won—Not Wooed,” and ther 
popular novels, will be commenc::d in 
the next number of HARPER’s WE 
It is called 


“\ VENGEANC!;” 


and our readers will find it one cf the 
most fascinating’ and thrilling r>vels 
from the Author’s pen. 

(= Wiru the next Number of 4ar- 
PER’s WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RIcHLY ILLUSTRATED 
E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containng a 
great variety of fresh and inter(sting 
reading matter. 


THE CINCINNATI CANDIDA’ CE. 
YILE Cincinnati nomination struc; the 
country at once with amusemen and 
astonishment. It was probably the only 
nomination for President ever made | ;hich 
was received with a good-humored | iugh. 
We have not sympathized with the | 10ve- 
ment, and our opinion will be little v uued 
hy those who have; but certainly the Con- 
vention, after the high key in whic: the 
speech of Mr. SCHURZ was pitched, sould 
have done nothing which would have jseem- 
ed so much a jestas what it did. It wa) call- 
ed by the most earnest free-traders | a the 
country, and ended in the nomination of an 
arch protectionist. It was compos d of 
some sincere reformers and a crowd (-f the 
most notorious politicians, and it resu) ‘ed in 
the confusion of pe former and the tri:imph 
of the latter. We believe that there are a 
great many persons who were wis [fully 
watching the Convention, hoping to b+ able 
to support its action, who will now, wi h Mr. 

ADAMS, wish “to draw out of that cro vd.” 
We have often spoken of the pa riotic 
services of Mr. GREELEY, nor do we orget 
them now. They will not be forgotte i dur- 
ing the long and searching scrutiiy to 
which his publie life and words and deeds 
will now be submitted. The neces sarily 
personal character of the campaign 1'e de- 
plere; but it is inevitable. Cincinn¢ ti has 
chosen to present a merely personal issue. 
It claimed to be a Republican Conve ation, 
and it has nominated a Republican a sainst 
the regular action and the known wis ies of 
the great mass of Republicans, and wl.o can 
not hope to be elected by Republican. votes 
alone. He breaks the Republican l ne in 
front of the enemy. His sole chance: is in 
their protection. The question preianted 
to the country, therefore, is, whethcr Mr. 
GREELEY, supported by the political inter- 


,est which has nominated him and by Dem- 


ocrats, would probably give to the cc antry 
greater purity of administration and deep- 
er confidence and sense of stability than 
General GRANT, supported by the Rey ublic- 
an party. 

Mr. GREELEY undoubtedly has elé ments 
of strength, but he is not a strong -andi- 
date. His name does not suggest o the 
country either of the two great exe ‘utive 
qualities—diseretion and decision. F red in 
the school of HENRY CLay, whose m:mory 
he piously reveres, he is naturally timid 
and a compromiser. He has the cre lulity 
Which belongs to a certain simplicity »f na- 
ture, and which destroys all sound judg- 
ment of persons. His sympathies are limit- 
ed; his prejudices deep and strong. Te has 
been always a politician, and of an = insus- 
pected personal honesty. Yet he is nt free 
trom suspicion of personal grievance, for he 
undoubtedly considered himself betra; ed by 
the action of the New York Republica | Con- 
vention in 1870; and it is plain that te has 
felt the want of what is called influenc > with 
the Administration; and although } prson- 
al feeling in polities is not a thing wich a 
man readily admits, such motives may some- 
times be properly inferred in a public iareer. 
onfinated hi | must 
be supposed to accept him as a car lidate 
who represents its principles. Mr. H )RACE 
WHITE, for instance, as chairman, sigis the 
report upon the platform. Mr. WH'TE is, 
tirst of all, a free-trader. The question at 
issue is one of administration, of sour il pol- 
icy of government, and he invites al good 
citizens to vote for the arch protect onist. 
The platform virtually denounces tle Ku- 
Kiux legislation, but that policy las no 
stancher advocate than Mr. GREELE’*. _ It 
would also purge politics of politici; ns—a 
difficult task: but Mr. GREELFY is pe. uliar- 
ly a politician, In Mr. Scucrz’s :h the 


steady, calm, sagacious. Did that speech 
describe Mr. GREELEY ? 

We invite all thoughtful American cit- 
izens to consider the influences that nomi- 
nated Mr. GREELEY, known to none so well 
as to the best men in the Convention; then 
to“tonsider his attitude during the war, 
when the real character of every man was 
tried. He would have allowed the States 
to decide whether they would secede. He 
sorely perplexed the opening of Mr. LIn- 
COLN’S administration, forcing the army into 
the field before it was ready. He begged 
Mr. LINCOLN to try to buy a peace by pay- 
ing for the slaves. He represented Mr. LIN- 
COLN’s action in the Niagara conference in 
a manner which Mr. LINCOLN declared put 
him in a false position before the country. 
And he signed a letter to the loyal Governors 
after Mr. LINCOLN was renominated.in 1264, 
substantially asking whether he should not 
be set aside and a new candidate sclected. 
Consider such facts as these, occurring at 
moments of great national exigency, and 
decide what would have chanced had Hor- 
ACE GREELEY been in the place of ABRaA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 

If there is one quality which is indispen- 
sable in a President, it is sound judgment. 
If there is one public man who is totally 
destitute of it, it is HORACE GREELEY. A 
certain kindly feeling with which he is re- 
garded will not blind the country to his nat- 
ural unfitness for the office to which he has 
been nominated. 

Mr. GREELEY himself concedes the personal 
rectitude of General GRANT. It is the alle- 
gation of the best men who went to Cincin- 
nati, net that the President is dishonest, but 
that he is influenced by unworthy counsel- 
ors. They would have a man whose will is 
adamant. It is not enough for them that 
his purpose is pure. But is there a human 
being competent to judge who supposes that 
General GRANT is easily moulded by his as- 
sociates, and that Mr. GREELEY would not 
be wax in the hands of flatterers? To 
intrust the national government to his di- 
rection would be to abandon the ship of 
state to be blown about by every whimsical 
gust. The present Administration may be 
justly amenable to censure in some points, 
as, indeed, every Administration must be. 
But it is inconceivable that the patriotic 
intelligence of this country could substitute 
HoracE GREELEY for General GRANT. 


THE “INDIRECT CLAIMS.” 


WHEN Mr. GLADSTONE made his vehement 
speech in Parliament upon the “ indirect 
claims” presented by the American “ case” 
at Geneva, it seemed to us that the tribunal 
of arbitration was the proper judge both of. 
its own powers and of the validity, under 
the treaty, of the claims submitted to it. 
Nor have we seen any reason to change that 
opinion. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL states the 
point with force and precision in saying that 
“Tf there is any value at all in the principle 
of international arbitration, there is surely 
no subject to which that principle can be 
more fittingly applied than to determining 
the true sense of an international engage- 
ment.” The treaty anthorized both powers 
to put in a case, and of course each power 
was to decide for itself what kind of case 
was justified by the treaty. If the right 
could be conceded to either of shaping the 
case of the other, the arbitration would be- 
come a comedy. Yet if either power were 
of opinion that it had not understood the 
treaty, or that to proceed with the arbitra- 
tion involved too great a risk, it could take 
the responsibility of withdrawing and an- 
uulling the agreement. 

Again, if either of the powers, after the 
presentation of its case, should decide that 
certain points in it were untenable or im- 
politic, it conld waive or withdraw them 
in its counter-case or in its argument, tak- 
ing all the inconveniences and risks. But 
the moral force of such a waiver would be 
lost if made in the face of a threat from the 
other power to abandon the arbitration and 
the treaty together unless the waiver were 
made. There has seemed to be something 
of this difficulty in the recent situation; 
and it appears to have arisen in some degree 
from confusion as to the nature and the 
proper satisfaction of what are called indi- 
rect claims and consequential damages. They 
have been so derided as ridiculous and pre- 
posterons, both in this country and in En- 
gland, that there may be those who are real- 
ly ashamed of the Goyernment for having 
alluded to them. But a little reflection will 
show that it was not only the right of the 
Government, but its duty, in the interest of 
Humanity and civilization, to urge these 
claims. Whether, however, they have been 
wisely and skillfully urged, and whether the 
best satisfaction has been sought for them, 
are other questions. 

Is there such a thing as a national loss to 
a belligerent consequent upon the conduct 
of a neutral, and independent of the direct, 


actual destruction of the property of indi- 
viduals? In his famous speech of the 13th 
of May, 1864, Mr. COBDEN said: “It is esti- 
mated that the loss sustained by the capture 
and burning of American vessels has been 
about $15,000,000, or nearly £3,000,000 ster- 
ling. But that is a small part of the injury 


“which has been inflicted on the American 


marine. We have rendered the rest of her 
vast mercantile property, for the present, 
valueless, under the system of free trade by 
which the commerce of the world is now so 
largely carried on. If you raise the rate of 
insurance on the flag of any maritime power, 
you throw the trade into the hands of its 
competitors.” And he proceeded to show 
by comparative figures the amount of the 
loss to the American marine. Here is a 
double national injury. The cruisers escap- 
ing by the laches of the neutral not only 
paralyze, by high rates, the commercial en- 
terprise of the country, but they humiliate 
the flag by depriving it of a degree of its 
protecting power. There is first the direct 
loss of the owner of the ship who loses his 
property; there is then the indirect loss 
of the whole mercantile interest, which is 
terrorized by that direct loss; and there is 
also the sense of national disgrace in the 
humiliation of the flag, which is driven from 
the ocean. 

This view was early and strongly. urged 
by Mr. ADAMS under the instructions of Mr. 
SEWARD. It was always maintained by the 
feeling of the country. It was powerfully 
stated by Mr. SUMNER in his speech upon the 
JOHNSON treaty; and President GRANT, in 
his first message to Congress, declared with 
great force and truth that the treaty was 
rejected because “ its provisions were wholly 
inadequate for the settlement of the grave 
wrongs that had been sustained by this gov- 
ernment as well as by its citizens.” And 
after recounting the character of the national 
loss, he adds that the national clair.s “ could 
not be adjusted and satisfied as ordinary 
commercial claims which continr ally arise 
between commercial nations.” When the 
Joint High Commission assembled the na- 
tional loss was again distinctly declared. It 
was a part of our case. It had always been 
a part of our case. It must be regarded of 
necessity as a part of our case. Therefore it 
could not be assumed to be evasively or by 
implication withdrawn. When the treaty 
was signed it must itself be held to have 
settled this loss, to have satisfied these indi- 
rect claims, in terms and by express under- 
standing, or the settlement must be con- 
sidered to have been referred to the tribunal. 

But was the national loss something too 
preposterous to refer, as has been 80 con- 
stantly argued? Onthe contrary, it was the 
very point that shonld have been referred. 
The danger of war between England and 
the United States lay in the national injury 
and loss, not in the individual claims. This 
country was not likely to go to war to col- 
lect a few millions of dollars; but it could 
have no pretext for war so agreeable to the 
national mind, so stimulating to the nation- 
al pride, as the raising of the flag from the 
humiliation to which it had been subjected, 
in the opinion of the country, by England. 
It was the moral offense, so to speak, the in- 
direct loss, which was most deeply exasper- 
ating to the Americah mind. While that 
was unsettled there was real danger of war. 
By common consent and the practice of na- 
tions England could properly have been 
called to account upon this ground; and as 
whatever is an acknowledged possible cause 
of war is the very point to be left to arbitra- 
tion, under the code of morals and human- 
ity, the national injury and loss were—if 
not consciously, openly, indisputably set- 
tled by the treaty—the chief subject to be 
referred to the tribunal. 

Were they so settled by the treaty ? Could 
they have been so settled by implication ? 
Was the national grievance condoned by the 
apology and by the concession of the retro- 
active rules? Perhaps it should have been. 
But does it appear that it was? The treaty 
refers to the tribunal all claims “ growing 
out of acts” committed by the cruisers, and 
generically known as the Alabama claims. 
Now, unless the treaty expressly excludes 
a certain class of claims which have been 
always included, must they not fairly be 
held to be referred to the tribunal, subject 
to the conditions that they shall be shown 
to Imve grown out of the acts of the crnisers, 
and that they belong to those generically 
known as the Alabama claims? And must 
not the tribunal alone decide whether such 
claims do so arise and are so included f 

That there are national losses, and that 
the claims for them must necessarily be in- 
direct, will hardly, then, be disputed. That 
they were not expressly and consciously set- 
tled in the treaty is evident from the mis- 
understanding. That they were waived no 
evidence is offered. It does not, however, 
follow that money damages should neces- 
sarily be demanded. Yet in the interest of 
peace and civilization we should be sorry to 
wee the principle conceded that a neutral 


carried into practice.” 


may not in any case held responsible for 
national losses arisin,; irom its negligence or 
treachery. The United States are, indeed, a 
generally neutral power, and a nentral with 
an immense sea-coast. But neutrality has 
its duties as well as its rights. If our coast 
is extended, it is all covered by the law of 
the United States, and we are bound to en- 
force that law. More than that can not be 
required. All that the treaty asks of En- 
gland is that she shall show “ due diligence” 
in having enforced her own law. That due 
diligence we should always be anxious to 
show, and for any negligence in that respect 
we are now responsible to other nations. 
What England did during our war she 
did with the distinct consciousness that 
she would be called to account for the na- 
tional as well as for the individual losses. 
Had that consciousness been removed by a 
previous agreement that, even if we were 
successful, we could only call upon her for 
the actual value of the ships and the freights 
that were destroyed, it is easy to see how 
readily there might have been greater neg- 
ligenee in enforcing her laws, and a still 
further prolongation of the war. But what- 
ever tends honorably to repress warlike en- 
terprises of any kind and any where is a 
gain for peace, for civilization, for humanity. 
Whatever removes responsibility for such 
enterprises, whether an immediate or a re- 
mote responsibility, makes neutral negli- 
gence and consequent war more probable. 
While, therefore, we assert the rights, let us 
also acknowledge the duties of neutrals. 


PROFESSIONS AND PROB- 
ABILITIES. 


IN the letter which he wrote upon the 
eve of his departure, Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS said to some of the Cincii nati lead- 
ers: “ The difficulty is not in profissions. It 
lies every where only in the manner in which 
they are carried into practice.” It isa preg- 
nant text, of which the spectator of the 
scene at Cincinnati must often have been 
reminded. The Convention was called for 
reform. Its original purpose was the reform 
of the Republican party. It demanded re- 
form of the revenue system; and, above 
all, radical reform in the policies and per- 
sons of the Administration. Judge Mart- 
THEWS, the temporary chairman, praised the 
party for beginning the work of “ reforming 
itself by itself.” Reform was the word. 
Among the New York delegates we observed 
some familiar names. We invite a careful 
study of them. For the gentlemen are all 
for reform. The chicanery of politics, the 
partisan distribution of offices, the want of 
high tone in the Administration, are intoler- 
able to them. Above all things they sigh 
for political purity, and the exclusion of all 
personal considerations. They ask only 
honesty, economy, and the sternest regard 
for political morality. Our history offers 
few more beautiful spectacles. 

“ The difficulty,” says the Geneva preach- 
er, “is not in professions. It lies every 
where only in the manner in which they are 
Now a platform is 
only a profession. Like Dr. HOLMEs’s katy- 
did, “it says an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way.” The first thing observable 
after the reformers began to assemble at 
Cincinnati was a prolonged effort of high 
protectionists and free-traders to “ profess” 
something about a tariff, to make “a pro- 
fession” upon which they could agree. But 
the difficulty, as Mr. ADAMS says, is not in 
professions. Supposing protectionists and 
free-traders to agree upon a profession, who 
is to carry it into practice? The profession 
must mean something or nothing. If it 
meant protection, would the free - traders 
carry it out? This was the first difficulty. 
The reform which was dearest to the most 
intelligent Cincinnati reformers was not a 
reform but a wretched blunder and offense 
to other intelligent Cincinnati reformers, 
and a subject of contemptuous and unintel- 
ligent indifference to the great multitude 
of Cincinnati reformers. 

Yet this difficulty illustrates the whole 
movement. Leaving this particular point, 
the Convention cried for reform in general. 
But who were there to assure the country 
that the reforms would be carried into effect ? 
The profession, as Mr. ADAMS says, is noth- 
ing. What was the guarantee offered for its 
faithful performance? Theré were men in 
thé Convention whom we greatly honor. 
Had they directed all the proceedings, 
had it been plain from the first that they 
were its representatives, the Convention 
would have been a very much more in- 
fluential assembly than it was. But the 
great majority of the names known to those 
who were not present were not such as to 
inspire profound confidence in the carrying 
out of professions of reform. 

- Against the professions of May-day at Cin- 
cinnati the people will put two facts—first, 
that on the same day the Administration re- 
perted that the debt had been reduced dur- 
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ing the month of April by $12,588,088, and 
since the beginning of General GRANT'S term 
by $327,719,819; and secondly, that on the 
same day Congress abolished the tea and 
coffee duty, which lifts $20,000,000 from the 
burden of taxation. Some of the Cincinnati 
gentlemen will think this repeal a reform 
backward, But others among them will 
hold, not less sincerely, that it is the true 
policy for the country. Which are the re- 
formers ? 


CLEANING THE NEW YORK 
BENCH. 


Tue New York Assembly has done admi- 
rably and memorably in impeaching Judge 
BARNARD, and in compelling Judge Car- 
pDvzo to resign. The vote upon the case of 
BARNARD was 92 ayes to 16 nays—the nays 
being all Democrats, who are expected to 
support the cause of pure administration 
which has been proclaimed at Cincinnati. 
Thus a great scandal and offense will, we 
hope, be removed; and certainly it will be 
a result which in itself shows the reform 
revolution of last autumn not to have been 
fruitless, to clear the fame of the New York 
bench, and to relieve this State of the incu- 
bus of a corrupt bench that rested upon it. 
Judge Carnbozo says that a political majori- 
ty opposed to his party faith intended to 
force him from ottice. The case, as he states 
it, is untrue. But it undoubtedly is trne 
that it is a Republican majority which thus 
cleanses the bench, and that he would have 
been under no compulsion to resign to es- 
cape punishment had a majority of his po- 
litical faith continued to control the Legis- 
lature. 

It is only a year since the Tammany Ring 
by its amended code sought, by giving cor- 
rupt judges extraordinary powers, to de- 
stroy the last defenses of liberty in the city 
of New York; only a year since a despotisin 
as absolute and unscrupulous as Louis Na- 
POLEON’sS, which the New York toadies of 
TWEED defended and praised, held the city 
with an apparently inexorable grasp. <A 
few plain and overwhelming proofs submit- 
ted to the people by the New York Times, 
aud an untlinching exposure of delinquents, 
which was deprecated in many qnarters as 
inexcusable, roused the people to resume 
their rights. Their determination would 
doubtless have been resisted by the Ring, 
except for ita very grim aspect, and it 
achieved a great peaceful revolution. It 
was net the dawn of the Millennium, as 
many seemed to suppose. But it overthrew 
a tyranvy that seemed hopeless: it has 
forced one judge from the bench and it has 
unpeached anether. New York justice will 
cease to be a by-word. 

Mr. PRINCE, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, has worked most faithfully and 
laboriously in his responsible position of col- 
lecting aud adjusting the evidence. In a 
brief but becomingly grave and forcible 
speech he moved the adoption of the report, 
and has associated his name honorably with 
the most important act of the session, and 
one of the most cheering in our late political 
history. 
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OIL AND WATER AT CINCINNATI. 


Tne speech of Mr. ScuvRz, as permanent 
President of the Cincinnati Convention, was 
a fervid protest against political immorality, 
and an earnest appeal to the highest polit- 
ical aspirations. But the adjuration to rise 
above the meanuess of politics was address- 
el to an assembly in which a very large 
part of the conspicuous leaders were noted 
politicians, and the exhortation to “ despise 
tricky manipulations” fell ludicrously upon 
the ears of the most accomplished political 
tricksters. Mr. Scutrz is essentially a po- 
litical philosopher ; a man of high and pure 
political intentions; naturally a free lance, 
restless, impatient of details and restraints 
and conditions; but not, we think, appre- 
hensive of the real political feelings that 
sway this country. 

There is no honest American citizen who 
does not always acknowledge that there 
is constant opportunity for reform and 
progress. But, despite the solemn reit- 
erations of the best class of the Cincinnati 
partisans, that progress is constantly mak- 
ing. The speech of Mr. Scnurz described 
very well a condition of affairs which was 
true under ANDREW JOHNSON. But the 
implication of the speech was that it had 
grown worse and worse. There was no 
suggestion that under General GRANT there 
had been a steadily increasing honesty and 
economy in the collection and disbursement 
of the revenue, and that the myriad investi- 
gations with which the Administration has 
been scrutinized upon every side do not 
justify to candid minds the vociferous alle- 
gations of loathsome rottenness and corrup- 
tion which are constantly heard. Vague 
and general charges of venality and igno- 
rance and carelessness are like the cries of 
unconstitutionality and sneers at drifting 
folly that were uttered against the Admin- 


istration of Mr. Lrxcorn. There is aii 
pregnant matter for criticism, but the ter- 
rible lion still sat in Mr. ScuvURz2’s path at 
Cincinnati. Granting that reform and prog- 
ress are desirable, we who sustain the Re- 


publican party believe that the chances for 


them are more promising while that party, 


is dominant. And Mr. Scuvrz failed at 
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three. A drive in the carriage ensues until six, | and cost upward of 25,000,000. He also owns 
when the good time of dinner arrives. He dines, | most ofthe island of Bute, and other landed pr 
Likes that. In the evening receives calls, has | erty of great extent and value. The title of the 
pleasant chat with family and friends, and at ten | Marquis of Bute gives him preeedence of all bu 
retires. Having a fine mansion and the desider- | princes and dukes. The family motto is, Avite 
ated opulence requisite to command every thing | virit Aonore—** He tlourishes in an honorable on- 
necessary for personal comfort, Mr. Skwarp is | cestry."" The Marquis, a tirm Catholic, bas ot 
now so putting himself upon paper as to pass | his disposal no le-s than twelve “living.” in 
down nicely into history. the Church of England. 

—The young men are coming on. Mr. CLar- —The Duke of Wellington announces ois in 


Cincinnati, as in New York, to show us why 
real reform was more probable from a union 
of a few generous and honest men with 
Democrats and personally discontented Re- 
publicans. 

For the Cincinnati movement is composed 
not only of heterogeneous but of irreconcila- 
bleelements. Senator SCHURZ, for instance, 
finds himself and Senator TRUMBULL associ- 
ated in the Senate with Mr. FENTON and 
Mr. Tipton. Does he retlect upon the sig- 
nificance of that fact? Beyond the Senate, 
those who may, not offensively, be called the 
brains of the movement are, like himself, 
free-traders, while the multitude who are to 
do the work and the voting, and who will 
control the policy of the movement, are 
composed of Democrats and of what the 
Evening Post calls bammers. Now the 
question of free trade did not disturb the 
Republican party, because that party was 
founded upon a great principle, to secure 
which all other questions were to be subor- 
dinated. Bnt the Cincinnati movement 
does not claim to be one of principle. It 
demands only honest administration under 
the general Republican principle. But 
here the question of free trade is vital and 
paramount, because in the judgment of the 
Evening Post and other strong friends of the 
new movement, a protective tariff is merely 
systematized robbery. 

To leave the point to be decided by Con 
gressional districts is not only evasion and 
cowardice, but it is stupidity. An Executive 
is not an Administration. If Cincinnati can 
elect a President, it must also choose a Con- 
gress to sustainhim. Now if the subject of 
the revenne be referred to the districts, how 
can Mr. GREELEY and Mr. DoORSHEIMER vote 
for the same candidates? To say that it 
may be left to the majority, as it was dur- 
ing the political fight with slavery, is sheer 
folly, because now, according to the theory, 
the political tight is with corruption, and a 
turiff is robbery. 

In the audience which Mr. Scnvrz‘ad- 
dressed there were two paramount feelings. 
One was the desire for purity of administra- 
tion, of which revenne reform was believed 
to be an indispensable element; the other, 
and the overwhelming feeling, was revenge 
npon GRANT. We do not believe that to 
secure the object of the earnest and honest 
men in that Convention the country is dis- 
posed to break up the Republican party and 
trust to luck. 


ANY THING TO BEAT GRANT. 


Mr. Beck, one of the Democratic leaders 
in the House of Representatives, lately made 
one of the charges against the honesty of 
the Administration which are now the 
ery of the alliance against the Rept 
party. Mr. Beck’s charge is a good illustra- 
tion of the kind of warfare that is waged 
upon the President. It was as follows: 

‘During the last fiacal year, in defiance of that law 
{act of Jnly 12, 1870), the War Department, as is shown 
by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, expend- 
ed $5,000,000 in excess of the appropriations, and sold 
arms to the French to make good the deficiency; and 
the proceeds of those arms are now deposited in the 
Treasnry to the credit of that Department, subject to 
be drawn out by it.” 

The Secretary of War, in a letter to Mr. 
DAWES, remarks that Mr. Beck is in error 
at all points, and proceeds in the tersest and 
most conclusive manner to prove it. The 
War Department did not expend any sums 
in exeess of appropriation; it did nog sell 
arms to make good the deficiency; even if 
there were a deficiency, the money to the 
credit of ordnance stores could not be used 
to make it good; the proceeds of the sales 
mentioned are not in the Treasury to the 
credit of the War Department, nor subject 
to its order. The Secretary leaves little of 
Mr. BECK. 

Mr. FERNANDO Woop made an attack of 
the usual kind upon General DYER, Chief of 
the Ordnance Department, to which the gen- 
eral replied in a letter so conclusive that 
Mr. Woop retracted his charges. 

It is by the incessant reiteration of such 
charges that the campaign is conducted of 
any thimg and any body to beat Grant. 


PERSONAL. 


Ex-SECRETARY SEwarp is steadily at work 
reparing for publication an account of his de- 
ightful traveling experiences last year. His or- 
uae way of life is thus described: He rises at 
seven in the morning, and his toilet preparations 
occupy him until about eight o’clock, when he 
breakfasts with the family, after which he takes 
a walk in the yard. At nine he repairs to his 
study, and dictates to an amanuensis for his 
forthcoming book. This is kept up until one 
P.M., broken by an occasional turn in the open 
air. Then lunch, after which a siesta until about 


| by both his father 


ENCE W. Bowen, son of the editor of the /ude- 
ndent, has just taken the first prize in the Jun- 
lor prize debate at Yule College. The question 
discussed was, “Is there dan; ver of tou much 
centralization of power in Our government?” 

—Archbishop MANNING has recently issued to 
his clergy an cdict forbidding the employment 
or admission of women as singers in church 
choirs. But Dr. Mannrn@ is medieval in th 
whole cast of his intellect and character. Yet 
he is a very lion in English society. His man- 
ners are exquisite, his smile is sweet, his face is 
that of an antique saint wasted by prayer and 
solitude, and he is an object of curiosity. 

—Taking Justin M‘CarTHy as authority, Mr. 
Tom HuGHes has been making a speech in be- 
halt of Cuba that Was any thing but a sucéess. 
He is not an effective speaker. is Voice is thin: 
his manner singularly feeble for a man whose tem- 
perament has so much vigor; he does not, ae a 
speaker, show one single gleam of imagination 
or humor; he does not seem capable of striking 
out one solitary expression with any force, or 
marrow, or fire in it. Tom Hvcenes is undoubt- 
edly a man of ability, but he is decidedly below 
even the poor average of parliamentary speak- 
ing. The whole display, therefore, was languid 
and ineffective. 

—It is creditable to the personal manliness 
and political courage of the Hon. CLARKson 
N. PoTTterR, member of Congress from the Tenth 
(Westchester) District of this State, that he has 
taken an active part in favor of the Civil Service 
Reform bill, which has just been defeated in the 
House of Representatives. Although tempora- 
rily put aside, this wise measure is sure to reas- 
sert itself, and become a part, and most efficient 
part, of our system of government. Itis to the 
honor of Mr. Potter that, rising above the petty 
behests of party, he has placed himself among 
those who have carnesfly labored for this need- 
ed reform. 

—Hikam Powers, the sculptor, has intimated 
to personal friends in Rome his intention to visit 
his early home in Vermont. Having secured 
fame and fortune, his heart turns to the scenes 
of his childhood, and Vermont, rather than the 
Vatican, is the yearning of his old age. 

—India, resentful of the paltry five-thousand- 
dollar pension which England proposes to give 
Lady Maro, has already subscribed $100,000 for 
a memorial to their deceased Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

—Mr. Georoe W. Riaees, trustee of the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, has reccived from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the sum Of $125,000, the 
amount awarded by the committee for the use 
of the building by the government during the 

revellion. -This sum will be expended in adorn- 
ing the interior of the building, and ior the pur- 
chase of statua iry and paintings. 

—Governor Brows, of Missouri, the 
Liberal Republican candidate for Vice - Presi- 
dent, is a ** blooded man”’ by descent. He is, 
and mother, deseended from 
grandfather United States Senators—on the one 
side Senator Brown; on the other, Senator 
Biepsoe He has the old Mason blood of New 
York State in him as well. He was educated at 
Yale College; has ripe accomplishments in 
books and in the big book of the busy Western 
world. He is married, and nas a fine family; 
and he derives his name of B. Gratz Brows 
from one of that distinguished family of Phila- 
delphia GRATZES, who were originally from 
Germany. Mr. Brown's aunt married a Mr. 
BENJAMIN GRATZ, and he was named for his 
step-uncle. This is all that is notable. The 
grandfather Brown was United States Senator 
from Kentucky from 1793 to 1805, and during 
the first session of ithe Eighth Congress ofti- 
ciated as President pro fem. of that body. He 
was a warm supporter and personal friend of 
JEFFERSON through life. The grandfatherBLep- 
SOE was at one time a distingu‘shed lawyer of 
Kentucky, and United States Senator from 1813 
to 1815. He w was also Professor of Law in the 
University of Transylvania, and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Kentucky. Mr. Brown 
wus only thirty-seven when elected United 
States Senator from Missouri in 1863, and served 
four years, 

ur@cy Trrts, who died recently in Bos- 
ton, left $10,000 to Harvard College for tne edu- 
cation of indigent students; #2000 to Amherst 
College and $2000 to Atkinson (New Hamp- 
shire) Academy for a like purpose; $10,000 to 
the town of Weymouth for a free library, lect- 


ures, etc. 210,000 to the Massachusetts Gener- 
al Hospital ; and $40,000 to other charitable in- 
stitutions. 


—That Russian Count MITKIEWICcz, who made 
so much nvise among the people of Amherst, 
Massachusetts, last vear, because he desired to 
marry Miss LEsTER, a niece of Professor TYLER, 
but was put off because the professor insisted 
upon seeing his papers, has at length returned 
with the requisite documents, and a few days 
ago promenaded to the hymeneal altar the ob- 
ject of his affections. The relatives elevated 
their noses, and declined to witness the spec- 
tacle. Mrs. MITKIEWICZ,.as she is now to be 
called, is pecunious, and can place her nose at 
the same angle toward her relatives, and thus 
even matters all around. 

—The ex-Queen of Spain, ISABELLA, has been 
defeated in a lawsuit at Paris. She bought 
161,000 francs’ worth of jewelry, didn't and 
wouldn’t pay, was sued, and demurred on the 
ground that she was privileged as a sovereign 
from answering any action. The court, how- 
ever, failed to perceive it in that light, and de- 
cided accordingly. 

—The Marquis of Bute (Mr. Strart), who 
has just married the daughter of Lord Howarp, 
is one of the wealthiest peers of England. Ihe 
inherited a princely property, and, during his 
minority, the accumulations were very great. 
He owns four magnificent residences: Mount 
Stuart, romantically situated on the island cf 
Bute; Cardiff Castle, built in the eleventh cen- 
tury wherein Rospert, Duke of Normandy, died, 
after »eing a prisoner in it for twenty-eight 
years; umfries House, Ayr, and Loudoun Cas- 
tle, Kilmarnock. The Bute docks at Cardiff, 


entirely his property, are sixty-five acres in area, 


tention to prese nt to the Chicago Library a com- 
plete set of the “Wellington Di-patceh in 
twenty-three volumes. Lords Hor GHTON and 
LYTTLETON, Mr. Darwis, Professor He XLEY, 

the Bi-lhop of Exeter, the Dean of Can terbury, 

Canon KINGSLEY, and other Brij ch de- 
gree, have also announced that they propuse to 
ditto. 

—Victor Hreo and THackeray were artists 
as well as poets. The former uses the pencil 
with rare power. He sketches the originality 
and fantasti tions of Dork. A collee- 
tion of fifty of Lis best works is shortly to be 
given to the world in the form of an elburn. 

—General SCHENCK hus pleasant and notable 
people to see him at his house on Saturday even 
ings. He strikes the Briton as a plain, pract ical 
man, Who Knows thoroughly what he is about. 
His right arm was injured during the war, and 
in shaking hands he uses the left hand. An 
English journalist save: ‘Ifthe general is not 
himself another TALLFEYRAND, he i3 supported 
just now by very able nen. Among all the vis- 
itors at the parties referred to the person of 
Mr. EvartTs, the American lawrer, who is bere 
to advise the American Commissioners in the ; 
Alabama difficulty, is, perhap-, the most strik 
ing. Mis features denote remarkable decision 
and power. When I first saw him I[ exclaimed 
to myself, ‘Only to think of poor Ear! - in 
the hands of such a master as that!” Mr. 
EvartTs would be amatch, I think, for the ablest 
lawyer we haye.”’ 
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DOMESTIC INTE ELLIGENCE. 


Tut President has shovel the bill repealing the 
duties on tea and cottee after Julv 1. The bill was oriz- 
ipally introduced into the House Mare 113, 1571, when 
Was passed under a suspension of the rules, by a vot 
of 139 to 49. It passed the Senate in an amenéed form 
on the 30th ult., and on May 1 the House concurred in 
the amendment. The Senate passed the Pacitic Maii 
Subsidy bill, with «ight amendments, May 3. 

The Chevalier Baron oburg, an envoy extraor- 
dinary of the Emperor of Ruesia, waa introduced ¢ 
President Grant April 39. 

Refugees of all dk ses from Mexico are crossing the 
border and harboring in Brownsville, Texas. The 
is full of revolutionist sympathizers and deserters tron 
both armics. 

Governor Hoffman vetoed the new charter for New 
York city April 34. The motion to pass the biU over 
the veto was lost in the Assembly by a vote of >) te 
37. The bill providing for a new election law @as ale> 
vetoed. 

The Cincinnati Liberal Republican Convention me: 
May 1, and on the 3d pominated Hon. Porace Grevier 
for President -of the United St: ites, and Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, of Missouri, for Vice-President. 

The reduction of the public debt during April wos 
212,500,000, 

The Judiciary Committee of the New York Senote 
reported, May 1, in favor ot the impeachinert of Judy» 
Cardozo and Judg re George &. Barnard ior high crinwe 
and misdemeanors. Judge Cardozo sent in iis 
tation, and Judge Leonard was appointed in his place. 

Govemor Jewell, of Connecticut, Was inaugurated 
May. 1. 

The Democratic State Convention of North Carolin» 
met May 1, and nominated Hon. H.S. Merrimau for 
Governor. The Republican State Conventions of Ver- 
mont and Louisiaha met on the same day, and elected 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention. 

The General Conterence of the Methodist Episcon | 
Church opened its Guadrennial session in the Brookivn 
Academy of Music May 1. A meniorabie feature w.- 
the admission fur the first time of lay delegates. The 
work will probably extend throughout the month. and 
may run into June. 

Mile. Nilsson, Madame Parepa-Rosa, and Mr. Sant+ 
ley cane for Europe in the Cuba May 1. 

he New York State La ees paseed another new 
charter for this « ity @hay 3 

State Senator Jaco ‘Hardenbargh, of New York, died 

April 29, aged forty-nine years. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


It ‘s reported from Madrid that the Pope has written 
a letter to Senior Zorilla on the subject of the relations 
between Spain and the Holy See, in which he savs that 
if Spain desires to be reconciled to the mother Churety 
the principle of religious liberty must be pacar 
Tolerance oi pub! ie worship the C hurch will not ob 
ject to, but the Roman Catholic religion muet be re- 
stored to its former supremacy in the realm, the en- 
perintendence of the schools must be remitted to th e 
ere and civil marriages and the register uf 

irthe must be « 

So grand a sight as the present aspect of Vesuvius 
has not been witne there for forty years, 
eruption is accompanied by fearful el ectric phenom. 
ena. Lightning darts from the crater incessantly, ard 
the thunder and rumbling of the earth are continuonus 
and increasing in violence. The streets of Naples are 
covered with ashes and sand to the depth of two or 
three inches’ The Bouree is closed and business su-=- 
pended. 

Letters from Syria giving full accounts of the earth- 
quake at Antioch state that the loss of life in the city 
war only 300, while that of the sarrounding country 
was 16%), 

The revolution in Spain has ended in the defeat and 
flight of Don Carlos. The movement iz his favor was 
largely instigated by the pricsta. 

All business on the docks and in the warehouses of 
Liverpool is suspended in consequence of a strike of 
2000 cartmen. More than 1000 laborers have becu 
thrown out of e mploy ment by their action. 

Of the prisoners w ho we re convic ted of participating 
in the maseacre of hostages under the Commune, GVer- 
ton was shot at Satory ~ April 30. Blangu. was sen- 
tenced to a life-long transportation. 

The Pope gave audience to 3000 persons Anvril 3. 
He made an address, in the course of which he etiz- 
matized unbelief as the scourge of modern times, 

The Emperor of Anstria has re: Baron 
beck embassador of Austria-at the \ atican. 

Bishop Fessier, the Secretary of the Ecumenical 
Council, is dead. ‘ 
A thanksgiving festical for the restored health of 
the —— of Wales was held at the Crystal Palace 

May 1 

Incensed by the report that the Jews of Smyrm in 
their religious rites had sacriticed an inf: ~¥ the Gre wx 
citizens attacked them in the streets, and a desper 
conflict ensued. Several persons were killed on totia 
sides. 

It is again reported that the renowned Afric: an t 
eler, Dr. Livingstone, is alive and well. He has " 
brought to light after all these years by the 
sent out by the New York Herald. 

The island of Zanzibar was visited with a tcrridc 
hurricane last month, damaging the town very badiy 
and stranding 150 vessels on the coast. The total 
lows of property was vearly $10,000,000, 
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May 18, 1872. 


AMONG THE EMBERS. 


Tue original of the beautiful and touching 
picture of which we give an engraving on this 
page belongs to a fine collection of paintings 
now on exhibition in this city, at the Leavitt Art 
Rooms, contributed by the artists of Diisseldorf 
for the relief of the German sutterers by the 
Chicago tire. At the same rooms is an equally 
fine collection of paintings contributed by French 
artists of celebrity—among whom may be men- 
tioned MrIssONNIER, CABANEL, JULES Breton, 
Jacabert, and Bovevereau. Nearly all these 
paintings are new, and many were painted for 
the occasion ; and though some are slight in 
subject and hasty in execution, none of them are 
trifling. Indeed, some of the most hasty and 
dashy in style are among the most striking and 
effective compositions in the collection. ‘The 
French paintings are to be sold for the relief of 
all classes of sufferers by the fire, without regard 
to nationality. 

It is surely unnecessary to speak in detail of 
Cart beautiful composition, which 
tells so plainly the story of the house in ashes 
and the plaintive sorrow of the little girl, who 
forgets for the moment every other bereavement 
as she looks down on her dead pet. ‘The for- 
eign costume is not an anachronism. Before 
the fire many such might be seen in the German 
quarters of Chicago. 


LUTHER'S BETROTHAL. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


In June, 1525, one of the most remarkable 
weddings of all ages took place at Wittenberg. 
Amidst the horror, the execrations, or the doubts 
of his contemporaries, a monk was married to a 
nun. Martin Lutuer, in the dawn of his vig- 
orous career, the leader of a reformation, had 
resolved to marry KaTHARINA Von Bora, and 
the ceremony was performed at the house of his 
friend Riecuexnacu by one of the chief cler- 

rmen of the city. Few spectators witnessed 
he scene. His friend, the painter Louis Cra- 
wacu, and perhaps Justvs Jonas, the law- 
yer, Dr. AreL, and one or two more may have 
assisted ; but the bride and groom no doubt felt 
the solemn meaning of their act, and sought first 
the approval of Him by whom they trusted they 
had been released from their rash and impious 
vows. Two weeks afterward a wedding-feast 
was celebrated. The city magistrates of Wit- 
tenberg provided rare and costly wine; the uni- 
versity sent a rich gilded cup; lirkKHEIMER 
furnished the wedding-rings, adorned by the 
rare taste of Atpert Dtrer. Lutuer’s ring 
was set with a diamond and a ruby, the emblems | 
of faith and love, and upon it was inscribe, 
“Whom God hath joined together let no man | 
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put asunder.’ KatTHartna’s was a ruby, and | 
was richly chased with Scriptural designs ; and 
the newly married monk and nun seem to have 
received a bountiful profusion of wedding gifts 
from their faithtul friends. 

LUTHER was now one of the most eminent men 
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of his time, and the news of his marriage was | 


heard with surprise by many of his followers, and 
with shouts of ridicule and detestation by his 
foes. Yetas afaithful husband, a tender father. 
the example of\domestic virtue as well as of pub- 
lic reform, he gave a new impulse to the minds 
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of his contemporaries. lis wife, Karnanina 
von Bora, the child of noble but impoverished 
parents, been sent at twenty-two years of 
age toa nunnery, Weary of her enforced vows, 
two vears afterward she escaped with several of 
her companions, and at twenty-four was married 
to the bold retormer. ° If not beautiful, she was 
fair and ruddy, her figure stout, her hair fine, 
her features not unattractive; her temper seems 
not always to have been amiable, vet she was 
proud of her husband's rare attainments, and 
ruled with success their frrgal household. 
THER calls her his empress, his Lady Katuar- 
ina. his dear wife; and remembered. he relates, 
that the good dame Ursura, of Eisenach, had 
said to him, ** Nothing on this earth is of such 
priceless value as a woman's love.” ** KatHar- 
NA, he wrote, ** vou have a pious husband who 
loves you. You are an empress: thank God for 
it. ‘The peaceful household passed through the 
usual cares and joys of domestic lite, as if uncon- 
scious of the countless fees that watched it with 
malevolent eves. When his daughter Macpa- 
LENE died, the fond nature of the great reformer, 
in the midst of his arduous labors,-was pierced 
with inconsolable grief. ** At the bottom of my 
soul.” he cries, “are engraved her looks, her 
words, her gestures.” Over his surviving chil- 
dren he rejoiced with the deep joy of a father, 
and saw them grow up intelligent. healthful. and 
virtuous, in spite of the maledictions of his ene- 
mies and the evil prognostications of monks and 
priests. 

To discourage mariage had been the fatal 
tendency of the Roman Church: monasteries 
and nunneries supplied the place of happy homes 
and rising families: the progress of nations was 
checked ; swarms of begging monks and idle 
priests consumed the profits of the industrious, 
and covered Europe with mental and moral de- 
cay. But the vigorous intellect of Lctner saved 
the human race from the malarious blight of 
Italian superstition. He once more declared 
marriage honorable ; he shook off with contempt 
every obstacle that impeded the most sacred of 
human relations; he drove the idle monks from 
the monasteries and the nuns from the convents ; 
and with that wonderful resclution by which his 
strong and self-reliant spirit seemed to cc nquer 
the idle terrors that ruled all other men, in the 
face of the execrations of the papal faction and 
the horror of the superstitious, was the devoted 
husband of the nun KaTHARINA VON Bora, 
is impossible to trace all the secret impulses of his 
generous and tender nature; but it is qnite prob- 
able that he designed in his marriage to offer to 
the world the most powerful protest he could 
give against the Romish -doctrine of celibacy, 
and to rescue from hopeless submission to the 
fatal rules of Bexepict or Domrsic the count- 
less throngs who had taken an impious vow. 

At first, indeed, Lr THER seems himself to have 
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believed that in the great labors and dangers that 
lav before him he, too, must remain nnmar ied. 
‘Soca friend who in 1524 préssed him to mn arry 
le replied; ** As my heart now is, certainjy I 
chall net take a wife. Not that ] am dest tute 
of feeling, but that my spirit ean not dwe | on 
marriage when I daily look for death, and nay 
be condemned as a heretic. I must give m’ self 
to Grod’s work.” It is plain that he had no_ vet 
formed that attachment for which he was 4 ter- 
ward so bitterly reviled by his papal foes ;\ and 
ef the ties that bound hjm to KaTHARINA one 
may have been a desire to shock and to deg ‘roy 
the most fatal of the Romish superstitions. He 
tangzht the sanctity of home, the purity and 
of domestic life, the holiness and the honor of 
the married state in contrast with the fatal i flu- 
ence of Romish celibacy upon the moral we fare 
of mankind.: All Protestant Germany imi ited 
his example, and from the happy homes fou ded 
lw the great reformer has come forth that t em- 
ing population, intelligent, industrious, tha to- 
day holds the control of Europe, and occ} pies 
the distant fields of Texas and Minnesota. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


or “ Ava Bent,” “ Romora,” £ 


Book F334 


WAITING FOR DEATH 
CHAPTER NXVIILI. 
‘1st Gent. All times are good to seek your we jded 
bome 
Bringing a mutual dolight. : 


The calendar hath not an evil dar 
Tor souls made one by love, and ven 


2d Bent. 


death 
Were eweetness, if it came like rc‘ling 
waves le 
While they two cla*ped cach other: and 
foresaw 


No life apart.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Casaubon, returning from) heir 
wedding journey, arvived at Lowick Manc? in 
the middle of January. A light suow was fall- 
ing ae they descended at the door, and in the 
jnorning when Dorothea passed trom her d) ess- 
ing-room ingo the blue-green bondoir that we 
know of she saw the long avenue of limes lit ing 
their trunks from a white earth, and sprea. ing 
white branches against the dun and motiot less 
eky. The distant flat shrank in uniform wlite- 
ness and low-hanging uniformity of cloud. 
very furniture in the room seemed to have shrank 
since she saw it-before: the stag in the tape jtry 
looked more like a ghost in his ghosily | jue- 
green world; the volumes of polite literatur in 
the book-case looked more like immovable | mi- 
tutions of books. ‘Phe bright fire of dry -oak 
boughs burning on the dogs seemed an incon yru- 
ous renewal of live and glow—like the figur of 
Dorothea herself as she entered carrving the) 
leather cases contajning the cameos for Celi. 

She was glowing from her morning toiles as 
only healthful vouth can glow: there was ¢->m- 
like brightuess on her coiled hair and in her | izel 
eves: there was warm red life in her lips; her 
throat had a breathing whiteness above the dif- 
fering white of the fur which it-elf seeme to 
wind about her neck and cling down her | jue- 
gray pelisse with a tenderness gathered from her 
own, a -entient commingled innocence w 
kept its loveliness against the crystalline pt rity 
of the out-door snow. <As she laid the cai ieo- 
ceases on the table in the bow-window she un- 
consciously kept her hands on them, imm edi- 
nately absorbed in looking out on the still, Wiite 
inclosure which made her visible world. 

Mr. Casaubon, who had risen early comp) iin- 
ing of-palpitation, was in the Library giving 4 adi- 
ence to his curate, Mr. ‘Tueker. By-and-by Gelia 
would come in her quality of bride-m:aid as -vell 
us sister, and through the next weeks there w auld 
be wedding visits received and given; all in| on- 
of that transitional bie understoo | to 
corvespond with the excitement of bridal felicity, 
and keeping up the sense of busy inetfectivei ess, 
asotadream which the dreamer begins to susp 
‘Ine duties of her married life, contemplate as 
so great beforehand, seemed to be shrinking 1/ith 
the furniture and the white vapor-walled 1 nd- 
scape. The clear heights where she expecte.| to 
walk in fall communion had become difficu! | to 
see even in her imagination; the delicious: re- 
pose of the soul on a complete superior had | een 
shaken into uneasy effort and alarmed with .lim 
presentiment. When would the days begir of 
that active wifely devotion which was to stren gth- 
en her husband’s life and exalt her own? Ne ser, 
perhaps, as she had preconceived them ; but s¢ me- 
how—still somehow. In this solemnly ple¢ ged 
union of her life duty would pre-eit itself in s »me 
new form of inspiration, and give a new mea) ing 
to wifelv love. 

Meanwhile there was the snow and the low 
arch of dun vapor—tlere was the stifling oppres- 
sion of that gentlewoman’s world, where e ery 
thing was done for her and none asked for her 
the sense of connection with a m.ni- 
1 Jd pregnant existence had to be kept up puin- 
fully as an inward vision, instead of coming f om 
without in claims that would have shaped ‘her 
enerzica, ** What shall Ido?” ** Whatever;;ou 
please, my dear:” that had been her brief his ‘ory 
sinee she had Jeft off learning morning lesions 
unc practicing silly rhythms on the hated pii-no. 
Marriage, which was to bring guidance into \or- 
thy and imperative occupation, had not yet fited 
ler from the gentlewoman’s oppressive libet'ty : 
it had not even filled her Icisure with the rumi- 
nant joy of unchecked tenderness. Her blo#m- 
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ing full-pulsed youth stood there in a moral im- 
prisonment which made itself one with the chill, 
colorless, narrowed landscape, with the shrunken 
furniture, the never-read books, and the ghostly 
stay in a pale fantastic world that seemed to be 
vanishing from the daylight. 

In the first minute when Dorothea looked out 
she felt nothing but the dreary oppression ; then 
came a keen remembrance, and turning away 
from the window, she walked round the room. 
The ideas and hopes which were living in her 
mind when she first saw the room nearly three 
months before were present now only as memo- 
ries: she judged them as we judge transient and 
departed things. All existence seemed to beat 
with a lower pulse than her own, and her relig- 
ious faith was a solitary cry, the struggle out of a 
nightmare in which every object was withering 
and shrinking away from her. Each remember- 
ed thing in the room was disenchanted, was dead- 
ened as an unlit transparency, till her wandering 
gaze came to the group of miniatures, and there 
at last she saw something which had gathered 
new breath and meaning: it was the miniature 
of Mr. Casaubon’s aunt Julia, who had made the 
unfortunate marriage—of Will Ladislaw’s grand- 
mother. Dorothea could fancy that it was alive 
now—the delicate woman’s face which yet had 
a headstrong look, a peculiarity difficult te in- 
terpret. Was it only her friends who thought 
her marriage unfortunate ? or did she herself find 
it out to be a mistake, and taste the salt bitterness 
of her tears in the merciful silence of the night ? 
What breadths of experience Dorothea seemed 
to have passed over since she first looked at this 
miniature! She felt a new companionship with 
it, as if it had an ear fur her and could see how 
she was looking at it. Here was a woman who 
had known some difficulty about marriage. Nay, 
the colors deepened, the lips and chin seemed to 
get larger, the hair and eyes seemed to be send- 
ing out light, the face was masculine and beamed 
on her with that full gaze which tells her on 
whom it falls that she is too interesting for the 
slightest movement of her eyelid to pass unno- 
ticed and uninterpreted. The vivid presentation 
came like a pleasant glow to Dorothea: she felt 
herself smiling, and turning from the miniature 
sat down and looked up as if she were again talk- 
ing to a figure in front of her. But the smile 
disappeared as she went on meditating, and at 
last she said, aloud, 

**Oh, it was cruel to speak so! How sad— 
how dreadful!” 

She rose quickly and went out of the room, 
hurrying along the corridor, with the irresistible 
impulse to go and see her husband and inguire 
if she could do any thing for him. Perhaps Mr. 
Tucker was gone and Mr. Casaubon was alone 
in the library. She felt as if all her morning's 
gloom would yanish if she could see her husband 
glad because of her presence. 

But when she reached the head of the dark 
oak staircase, there was Celia coming up, and 
below there was Mr. Brooke, exchanging wel- 
comes and congratulations with Mr. Casaubon. 

** Dodo!” said Celia, in her quiet staccato ; 
then kissed her sister, whose arms encircled her, 
and said no more. I think they both cried a 
little in a furtive manner, while Dorothea ran 
down stairs to greet her uncle. 

**T need not ask how you are, my dear,” 
sail Mr. Brooke, after kissing her forehead. 
“*Rome has agreed with you, 1 see—happiness, 
frescoes, the antique—that sort of thing. Well, 
it’s very pleasant to have you back again, and 
you understand all about art now, eh? But Ca- 
saubon is a litile pale, I tell him—a little pale, 
you know. Studying hard in his holidays is car- 
rying it rather too far. I overdid it at one time” 
—Mr. Brooke still held Dorothea’s hand, but had 
turned his face to Mr. Casanbon—‘‘ about topog- 
raphy, ruins, temples—I thought I had a clew, 
but I saw it would carry me too far, and nothing 
might have come of it. You may go any length 
in that sort of thing, and notl:ing may come of 
it, you know.” 

Dorothea’s eyes also were turned up to her hus- 
band’s face with some anxiety at the idea that 
those who saw him afresh after absence might 
be aware of signs which she had not noticed. 

** Nothing to alarm vou, my dear,” suid Mr. 
Brooke, observing her expression. ‘*A little 
I-nglish beef and mutton will soon make a diftzr- 
ence. It was all very well to look pale, sitting 
for the portrait of Aquinas, you know—we goi 
your letter just in time. But Aquinas, now—he 
was a little too subtle, wasn't he? Does any 
body read Aquinas ?” 

** He is not indeed an author adapted to su- 
perfi¢ial minds,” said Mr. Casaubon, meeting 
these timely questions with dignified patience. 

**You would like coffee in your own room, 
uncle?” said Dorothea, coming to the rescue. 

‘Yes; and you must go to Celia: she has 
great nev.s to tell you, you know. I leave it all 
to her.” 

The blue-green boudoir looked much more 
cheerf .l when Celia was seated there in a pelisse 
exactly like her sister's, surveying the cameos 
with a placid satisfaction, while the conversation 
passed on to other topics. 

** Do you think it nice to go to Rome on a 
wedding journey?” said Celia, with her ready 
deli-ate blush which Dorothea was used to on 
the smallest occasions. 

**It would not suit all—not you, dear, for ex- 
ample,” said Dorothea, quietly. No one wonld 
ever know what she thought of a wedding jour- 
ney to Rome. 

** Mrs. Cadwallader says it is nonsense, people 
going a long journey when they are married. 
She says they get tired to death of each other, 
and can’t quarrel comfortably, as they would at 
home. And Lady Chettam says she went to 
Bath.” Celia’s color changed again and again 
—seemed 


“To come and ro with tidings from the heart, 
As it a runnirz messenger Gad been.” 


It must mean more than Celia’s blushing usually 
did. 

** Celia! has something happened ?” said Der- 
othea, in a tone full of sisterly feeling. ‘* Have 
you really any good news to tell me ?"’ 

** It was because you went away, Dodo. Then 
there was nobody but me for Sir James to talk 
to,” said Celia, with a certain roguishness in her 
eyes. 

‘*T understand. It is as I used to hope and 
believe,” said Dorothea, taking her sister's face 
between her hands, and looking at her half anx- 
iously. Celia’s marriage seemed imore serious 
than it used to do. 

‘“*It was only three days ago,” said Celia. 
** And Lady Chettam is very kind.” 

** And you are very happy ?” 

‘Yes. Weare not going to be married yet. 
Because every thing is to be got ready. And I 
don't want to be married so very soon, because 
I think it is nice to be engaged. And we shall 
be married all our lives after.”’ 

** I do believe you could not marry better, Kit- 
ty. Sir James is a good, honorable man,” said 
Dorothea, warmly. 

** He has gone on with the cottages, Dodo. He 
will tell you about them when he comes. Shall 
you be glad to see him ?” 

**Of course I shall. How can you ask me?” 

“Only I was afraid you would be getting so 
learned,” said Celia, regarding Mr. Casaubon's 
learning as a kind of damp which might in due 
time saturate a neighboring body. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“T found that no genius in another could please me. 
My ‘nfortunate paradoxes had entirely dried up that 
sourc, >f 


Oxr morning, some weeks after her arrival at 


Lowick, Dorotiea—but why always Dorothea ? 
Was her point of view the only possible one with 
regard to this marriage? I protest against all 
our interest, all our effort at understanding, be- 
ing given to the young skins that look blooming 
in spite of trouble’; for these too will get faded, 
and will know the older and more eating griefs 
which we are helping to neglect. In spite of 
the blinking eyes and white moles objectionable 
to Celia, and the want of muscular curve which 
was morally painful to Sir James, Mr. Casaubon 
had an intense consciousness within him, and 
was spiritually a-hungered like the rest of us. 
He had done nothing exceptional in marrying 
—nothing but what society sanctions, and con- 
siders an occasion for wreaths and bouquets. It 
had occurred to him that he must not any longer 
defer his intention of matrimony, and he had re- 
flected that in taking a wife a man of good posi- 
tion should expect and carefully choose a bloom- 
ing young lady—the vounger the better, because 
more educable and submissive—of a rank equal 
to his own, of religious principles, virtuous dis- 
position, and good understanding. On such a 
young lady he would make handsome settlements, 
and he would neglect no arrangement for her 
happiness: in return, he should receive family 
pleasures, and leave behind him that copy of 
himself which seemed so urgently required of a 
man—to the sonneteers of the sixteenth century. 
Times had altered since then, and no sonneteer 
had insisted on Mr. Casaubon’s leaving a copy 
of himself; moreover, he had not yet succeeded 
in issuing copies of his mythological key ; but he 
had always intended to acquit himself by mar- 
riage, and the sense that he was fust leaving the 
years behind him, that the world was getting 
dimmer, and that he felt lonely, was a reason to 
him for losing no more time in overtaking do- 
mestic delights before they too were left behind 
by the vears. 

And when he had seen Dorothea he believed 
that he had found even more than he demanded : 
she might really be such a helpmate to him as 
would enable him to dispense with a hired sec- 
retary, an aid which Mr. Casaubon had never 
yet employed, and had a suspicious dread of. 
(Mr. Casaubon was nervously conscious that he 
was expected to manifest a powerful mind.) 
Providence, in its kindness, had supplied him 
with the wife he needed. A wife, a modest 
young lady, with the purely appreciative, unam- 
bitious abilities of her sex, is sure to think her 
husband’s mind powerful. Whether Providence 
had taken equal care of Miss Brooke in present- 
ing her with Mr. Casaubon was an idea which 
could hardly occur to him. Society never made 
tlhe preposterous demand that a man should think 
as much about his own qualifications for making 
a charming girl happy as he thinks of hers for 
making himself happy. Asif aman could choose 
not only his wife but his wifes husband! Or as 
if he were. bound to provide charms for his pos- 
terity in his own person! When Dorothea ac- 
cepted him with effusion, that was only natural ; 
and Mr. Casaubon believed that his happiness 
was going to begin. 

He had not had much foretaste ot happiness 
in his previous life. ‘To know intense joy with- 
out a strong bodily frame one must have an en- 
thusiastic sonl. Mr. Casaubon had never had a 
strong bodily frame, and his soul was sensitive 
without being enthusiastic: it was too languid 
to thrill out of self-consciousness into passion~ 
ate delight; it went on fluttering in the swampy 
ground where it was hatched, thinking of its 
wings and never flying. His experience was of 
that pitiable kind which shrinks from pity, and 
fears most of all that it should be known: it was 
that proud, narrow sensitiveness which has not 
mass enough to spare for transformation into 
sympathy, and quivers thread-like in small €ur- 
rents of self-preoccupation, or at best of an ego- 
istic scrupulosity. And Mr. Casaubon had many 
scruples: he wag capable of a severe self-re- 
straint; he was resolute in being a man of hon- 
or, according to the code; he would be unim- 
peachable by any recognized opinion. In con- 
duct these ends had been attained; but the dif- 
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ficulty of making his Key to all Mythologies un- 
impeachable weighed like lead upon his mind; 
and the pamphlets—or ‘* Parerga,” as he called 
them—by which he tested his public and depos- 
ited small monumental records of his march, 
were far from having been seen in all their sig- 
nificance. He suspected the Archdeacon of not 
having read them; he was in painful doubt as to 
what was really thought of them by the leadiig 
minds of Brasenuse, and bitterly convinced that 
his old acquaintance Carp had been the writ- 
er of that depreciatory recension which was kept 
locked inasmalldrawero Casaubon's desk, 
and also in a dark closet . his verbal memory. 
These were heavy impressions to struggle against, 
and brought that melancholy imbitterment which 
is the consequence of all excessive claim: even 


his religious faith wavered with his wavering trust 


in his own authorship, and the consolations of 
the Christian hope in immortality seemed to lean 
on the immortality of the still unwritten Kev to 
all Mythologies. For my part | am very sorry 
for him. It is an uneasy lot at best to be what 
we call highly taught and yet not to enjoy: to be 
present at this great spectacle of life and never 
to be liberated from a small hungry shivering 
self—never to be fully possessed by the glory we 
behold, never to have our consciousness raptur- 
ously transformed into the vividness of a thought, 
the ardor of a passion, the energy of an action, 
but always to be scholarly and uninspired, aimn- 
bitious and timid, scrupulous and dim-sighted. 
Becoming a dean or even a bishop would make 
little difference, ] fear, to Mr. Casaubon's un- 
easiness. Doubtless some ancient Greek has ob- 
served that behind the big mask and the spenk- 
ing-trumpet there must always be our poor little 
eyes peeping as usual, atid our timorous lips 
more or less under anxious control. 

To this mental estate mapped out a quarter of 
a century before, to sensibilities thus fenced in, 
Mr. Casaubon had thought of annexing happi- 
ness with a lovely young bride ; but even betore 
marriage, as we have seen, he found himself un- 
der a new depression in the consciousuess that 
the new bliss was not blissful to him. Inclina- 
tion yearned back to its old, easier custom. And 
the deeper he went in domesticity the more did 
the sense of acquitting himself and acting with 
propriety predominate over any other satistac- 
tion. Marriage, like religion and erudition, nav, 
like authorship itself, was fated to become an 
outward requirement, and Edward Casaubon was 
bent on fulfilling unimpeachally all requirements. 
Even drawing Dorothea into use in his study, 
according to his own intention before marriage, 
was an effort which he was always tempted to de- 
fer, and but for her pleading insistance it might 
never have begun. But she had succeeded in 
making it a matter of course that she should 
take her place at an early hour in the library and 
have work either of reading aloud or copving as- 
signed her. ‘The work had been easier to define 
because Mr. Casaubon had adopted an immedi- 
ate intention: there was to be a new Parergon, 
a small monograph on some lately traced indica- 
tions concerning the Egyptian mysteries whereby 
certain assertions of Warburton’ could be cor- 
rected. References were extensive even here, 
but not altogether shoreless ; and sentences were 
actually to be written in the shape wherein they 
would be scanned by Brasenose and a less for- 
midable posterity. ‘These minor monumental 
productions were always exciting to Mr. Casau- 
bon; digestion was made difficult by the inter- 
ference of citations, or by the rivalry of dialect- 
ical phrases ringing against each other in his 
brain. And from the first there was to be a 
Latin dedication, about which every thing was 
uncertain except that it was not to be addressed 
to Carp: it was a poisonous regret to Mr. Ca- 
saubon that he had once addressed a dedication 
to Carp, in which he had numbered that member 
of the animal kingdom among the viros nu/li evo 
perituros, a mistake which would infallibly lay 
the dedicator open to ridicule in the next age, 
and might even be chuckled over by Pike and 
Tench in the present. 

‘Thus Mr. Casaubon was in one of his busiest 
epochs, and as I began to say, a little while ago, 
Dorothea joined him early in the library, where 
he had breakfasted alone. Celia at this time 
was on a second visit to Lowick, probably the 
last before her marriage, and was in the draw- 
ing-room expecting Sir James. 

Dorothea had learned to read the signs of her 
husband’s mood, and she saw that the morning 
had become more foggy there during the last 
hour. She-was going silently to her desk when 
he said, in that’ distant tone which implied that 
he was discharging a disagreeable duty, 

** Dorothea, here is a letter for you, which 
was inclosed in one addressed to me.” 

It was a letter of two pages, and she immedi- 
ately looked at the signature. 

‘*Mr. Ladislaw! What can lie have to say to 

me?” she exclaimed, in a tone of pleased sur- 
prise.. ** But,” she added, looking at Mr. Ca- 
saubon, *‘ 1 can imagine what he has written to 
you about.” 
" * You can, if you please, read the letter,” said 
Mr. Casaubon, severely pointing to it with his 
pen, and not looking at her. ‘* But I may as 
well say beforehand, that I must decline the pro- 
posal it contains to pay a visit here. I trust I 
may be excused for desiring an interval of com- 
plete freedom from such distractions as have 
been hitherto inevitable, and especially from 
guests whose desultory vivacity makes their 
presence a fatigue.” 

‘There had been no clashing of temper between 
Dorothea and her husband since that little ex- 
plosion in Rome, which had left such strong 
traces in her mind that it had been easier ever 
since to quell emotion than to incur the conse- 
quence of venting it. But this ill-tempered an- 
ticipation that she could desire visits which 
might be disagreeable to her husband, this gra- 
tuitous defense of himself against selfish com- 
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plaint on her part, was too sharp a sting to be 
meditated on until after it had been resented. 
Dorothea had thought that she could have been 
patient with John Milton, but she bad never im- 
agined him behaving in this way; and for a mo- 
ment Mr. Casaubon seemed to be stupidly undis- 
cerning and odiously unjust. Pity, that new- 
born babe which was by-and-by to rule many a 
storm Within her, did not ** stride the blast” on 
this occasion. With her first words, uttered in 
a tone that shook him, she startled Mr. Casau- 
bon into looking at her, and meeting the flash 
of her eves. 


** Why do you attribute to me a wish for any | 
| for Sir James to say so, but Ae would not have | 
_ been comfortable with Dodo, 


thing that would annoy you? You speak to me 
as if I were something you had to contend 
against. Wait at least till 1 appear to consult 
my own pleasure apart from yours.” 

‘* Dorothea, you are hasty,” answered Mr. 
Casaubon, nervously. 

Decidedly this woman was too young to be on 
the formidable level of wifchood—unless she had 
been pale and featureless, and taken every thing 
for granted. 

‘*T think it was you who were first hasty in 
your false suppositions about my fecling,” said 
Dorothea, in the same tone. The fire was not 
dissipated vet, and she thought it was ignoble in 
her husband not to apologize tu her. 

‘* We will, if you please, say no more on this 
subject, Dorothea. I have neither leisure nor 
energy for this kind of debate.” 

Here Mr. Casaubon dipped his pen and made 
as if he would return to his writing, though his 
hand trembled so much that the words scemed 
to be written in an unknown character. ‘There 


are answers which, in turning away wrath, only | 


send it to the other end of the room ; and to have 
a discussion coully waived when you feel that 
justice is all on your own side is even more ex- 
asperating in marriage than in philosophy. 

Dorothea left Ladislaw’s two letters unread on 
her husband's writing-table and went to her own 
place, the scorn and indignation within her re- 
jecting the reading of these letters, just as we 
hurl away any trash toward which we seem to 
have been suspected of mean cupidity. She did 
not in the least diviue the subtle sources of her 
husband's bad temper about these letters; she 
only knew that they had caused him to offend 
her. She began to work at once, and her hand 
did not tremble ; on the contrary, in writing out 
the quotations which had been given to her the 
day before, she felt that she was forming her let- 
ters beantifnlly, and it seemed to her that she 
saw the construction of the Latin she was copy- 
ing, and which she was beginning to understand, 
more clearly than usual. In her indignation 
there was a sense of superiority, but it went out 
for the present in firmness of stroke, and did not 
compress itself into an inward articulate voice 
pronouncing the once affable archangel a pvor 
creature. 

There had been this apparent quiet for half an 
hour, and Dorothea had not looked away from 
her own table, when she heard the loud bang of 
a bouk onthe floor, and turning quickly saw Mr. 
Casaubon on the library steps clinging forward 
as if he were in some bodily distress. She start- 
ed up and bounded toward him in an instant: he 
was evidently in great straits for breath. Jump- 
ing on a stool, she got close to his elbow, and 
suid, with her whole soul melted into tender 
alarm, 

‘*Can you lean on me, dear ?” 

He was still for two or three minutes, which 
seemed endless to her, unable to speak or move, 
gasping for breath. When at last he descended 
the three steps and fell backward in the large 
chair which Dorothea had drawn close to the 
foot of the ladder, he no longer gasped, but 
seemed helpless and about to faint. Dorothea 
rang the bell violently, and presently Mr. Casau- 
bon was helped to the couch; he did not faint, 
and was gradually reviving when Sir James 
Chettam came in, having been met in the hall 
with the news that Mr. Casaubon had ‘‘ had a 
fit in the library.” 

‘*Good God! this is just what might have 
been expected,” was his immediate thought. If 
his prophetic soul had been urged to particular- 
ize, it seemed to him that ‘fits’ would have 
been the definite expression alighted upon. He 
asked his informant, the butler, whether the doc- 
tor had been sent for. The butler never knew 
his master to want the doctor before; but would 
it not be right to send for a physician ? 

When Sir Janes entered the library, how- 
ever, Mr. Casaubon could make some signs of 
his usual politeness, and Dorothea—who, in the 
reaction from her first terror, had been kneeling 
and sobbing by his side—now rose, and herself 
proposed that some one should ride off for a 
medical man. 

** I recommend you to send for Lydgate,” said 
Sir James. ‘* My mother has called him in, and 
she has found him uncommonly clever. She has 
had a poor opinion of the physicians since my 
father's death.” 

Dorothea appealed to her husband, and he 
made a silent sign of approval. So Mr. Lydgate 
was sent for, and he came wonderfully soon, 
fur the messenger, who was Sir James Chet- 
tam's man and knew Mr. Lydgate, met him 
leading his horse along the Lowick road and 
giving his arm to Miss Vincy. 

Celia, in the drawing-room, had known noth- 
ing of the trouble till Sir James told her of it. 
After Dorothea’s account he no longer consid- 
ered the illness a fit, but still something ‘‘ of 
that nature.” 

Poor dear Dodo—how dreadful!” said Ce- 
lia, feeling as much grioved as her own perfect 
happiness would allow. Her little hands were 
clasped, and inclosed by Sir James's as a bud is 
infolded by a liberal calyx. ‘‘ It isivery shock- 
ing that Mr. Casaubon should be ill; but I nev- 
er did like him. And I think he is not half fond 


enough of Dorothea; and he ought to be, for I 
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' am sure no one else would have had him—do 


you think they would?’ 


‘**] always thought it a horrible sacrifice of | 


your sister,’ said Sir James. 
‘Yes. But poor Dodo never did do what 
other people do, and I think she never will.” 
**she is a noble creature,” said the loyal- 
hearted Sir James. 
impression of this kind, as he had seen Dorothea 
stretching her tender arm under her husband's 


neck and looking at him with unspeakable sor- | farie), placed by him in the Derwent, have pro- 
| duced thousands of fish, and that they are now 
| frequently taken weighing from three to tive 


row. He did not know how much penitence 
there was in the sorrow. 
‘** Yes,” said Celia, thinking it was very well 


**Shall I go to 
her? Could I help her, do you think?” 

** I think it would be well for you just to go and 
see her before Lydgate comes,” said Sir James, 
magnanimously. ‘* Only don't stay long.” 

While Celia was gone he walked up aud down, 
remembering what he had originally felt about 
Dorothea s engagement, and feeling a revival of 
his disgust at Mr. Brooke’s indifference. If 
(Cudwallader, if every one else, had regarded the 
affair as he, Sir Jumes, had done, the marriage 
might have been hindered. It was wicked to 


let a young girl blindly decide her fate in that | all the languages except Mantchoo. 


way, Without any effort to save her. Sir James 


had long ceased to have any regrets on his own | 


account; his heart was satisfied with his engage- 
ment to Celia. 
(was not the disinterested service of woman 
among the ideal glories of old chivalry ?): his 
disregarded love had not turned to bitterness; 
its death had made sweet odors, floating memo- 
ries, that clung with a consecrating effect to Dor- 
othea. He. could remain her brotherly friend, 


interpreting her actions with generous trustful- | 


hess. 


= 
= 


NEGRO LIFE AT THE SOUTH. 


— 


Mk. Sueprarn’s admirable sketclies on page | 


388 exhibit two characterisiic phases of negro 
life in the Southern States. In one there is the 
slave, apparently the property of a kind-hearted 
wealthy planter, whose mansion looms np in the 
distance. ‘Ihe day's work is over, the wife is 


preparing supper, and the old man sits down tu | 


cheer himself and the children a few minutes 
with some lively scraping on the fiddle. None 
of them appear to take any thought of the future 
or any interest in any thing but the music, with 
a thought, perhaps, an the coming supper. 

The other sketch shows the effect of emanci- 
pation on the negro. He becomes another char- 
acter; he wants to learn; his children go to 
school; and when the day's work is over they 
read the paper to him. In short, he has changed 
from a slave to a man. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


Tue following anecdote exhibits a late Em- 
peror of Russia in a new character, as well as 
records one of the most happy escapes from an 
awkward pusition that ever was effected by wit 
and presence of mind. Some years ago there 
was a celebrated comic actor at St. Petersburg 
named Martinotf. He had the most extraordi- 
nary powers of imitation, and was so great a fa- 
vorite with the public as to venture interpolations 
of his own, instead of following the advice of 
Hamlet to his players, ** to speak uo more than 
is set down for them.” ‘The emperor had a high 
chamberlain, or a person filling # similar office, 
named Poloffsky. Whether for fun or malice, 
Martinoff, while performing, contrived to let fly 
some puns against this great man, which were 
very warmly received by the audience. The 
co 
the actor foand himself in the custody of a guard 


of soldiers, who took him to prison, whére he was | 


told he was to be confined for a fortnight. Not 
content with this, Poloffsky either told the em- 
peror himself, or contrived that it shguld come 
to his ears, that the player had actually had the 
presumption to indulge in imitations of his im- 
perial majesty. On his liberation Martinoff went 
to court to pay his respects, as usual, and the em- 
peror told him of the accusation, which he denied. 
** Well,” said the emperor, ‘*if you ever did so, 
let me have an imitation of myself now. We 
know you can do it if you choose.” This was 
an awkward and dangerous position for the poor 
actor, who felt he should get into trouble for 
either falling short of or overdoing the charac- 
ter. But the autocrat was determined, and there 
was no escape. Suddenly a bright thought struck 
Martinoff, and drawing himself up, he assumed 
the exact bearing and manner of the emperor, 
and in a voice so like that it made every one 
present start, he said, *‘ Poloffsky, give Martinoff 
a thousand silver rubles.” ‘‘Stop!” said tho 
emperor; *‘I have heard quite enough. The 
imitation is admirable, but the entertainment 
promises to be too expensive. Give him the 
rubles, Poloffsky: and now mind, Sir, let this 
be the last time you mimic me here or else- 
where.” It is, of course, unnecessary to say 
that Martinoff, who had expected nothing less 
than a journey to Siberia, was too glad to pocket 
the money and escape so easily. 


— 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Toss of our readers who could repeat the 
names of the planets when there were but four 
known between Mars and Jupiter (Vesta, Juno, 
Ceres, and Pallas) will regret, for the sake of 
their unfortunate children, that no less than 
one hundred and twenty of this group of the 
so-called asteroids are now on record. Three 
of these have been very recently discovered, 
viz., No. 118, on the 15th of March, by Dr. R. 
Lutaer, at Bilk, near Diasseldorf: No. 119, on 
the 3d of April, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, by 
Professor J. C. Watson; and No. 120, on the 


| 17th of April, by Dr. Peters, of Hamilton. 


He had just had a fresh | 


actually been 


uence was, as soon as the play was over | 


WEEKLY. 


No. 


118 bas been called Peitho; the names of the | 


others have not yet been announced. 


The question of the occurrence of salmon in 


| Australia still seems to lack the evidence of 


actual capture, although large numbers of fish 
have been seen in the Derwent and other rivers 
which, by their movements, could scarcely be as- 
signed to apy other species. Mr. Yau, how- 
ever, in a communication to Land and Wuter, re- 
marks that the eggs of the brown trout (Salmo 


pounds cach. He adds that both salmon and 
salmon-trout (S. salar and S. trutta) have bred in 
the ponds in fresh-water, never having a chance 


| to migrate to the sea, and that they have suffer- 


ed no inconvenience from this restriction. 


A Russian priest stationed at Pekin, the Ar- 
chimandrite Palladius, has made an exploration 
to Mantchooria, under the auspices of the Geo- 


| graphical Society of Russia, and obtained much 


information in regard to this little-known coun- 


| try, bearing both upon its geography and natural 


history. He informs us that Chinese immigrants 
have nearly superseded the original inhabitants 


| Operation for a considerable time, embra«i: 
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and a portion of the Cuntinent are given, show 
iug the movements of the barometer and the: 
inometer, tue conditions of the and scx. 
and the quantity of cloud and rain. The rapid 
dissemination of this information can not fail to 
be of great value to Great Britain,’as is shown 
by the success which has attended a similar en- 
terprise of the American Signa! Service, of whic 
we are so justly proud, and which has been in 
much more minuteness of detail than is pr 
posed for the English maps. 


A contributor to Land and Water apeaks of 
the capture ofa monster cod, which he considers 
to be the largest ever taken on the British cou-! 
Although this tish had neither roe nor ruiit. ar: 
Was in 80 poor a condition as to be without on 
fat iu the stomach, it weighed 60 pounds. [1 
had a length of 44 feet and a circumferene* 
round the thickest part of the body of 5 feet. 
measured 14 fect from the end of the nose tot 
outer edye of the gill cover, and the head we yvled 


15 pounds when removed fromthe body. 


of Tartary and Mantchooria, becoming agricul- | 


turists, bankers, and merchants, and speaking 
Monkden, 
one of the principal towns, is the centre of a 
large Russian and Chinese trade, consisting 


| mainly in furs, ginseng, and nephrite (a precious | 
But he had a chivalrous nature | 


gem). Coal is found near this town and used | 
as fuel. The agricultural products are princi- | 


pally pease and beans, and they are endeavoring 
to establish the cultivation of opium. 
Mantchooria embraces three provinces, with a 
total area of 400,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 15,000,000, three-fourths of whom 
are Chinese. There are no roads, and the coun- 
try is impassable during the greater part of the 


year, excepting in the winter, when alone it is | 


possible to go to market. 


The explorations about Jerusalem are bring- | 


ing to light a number of interesting objects; 
among them a fragment of a basaltic slab with 
Pheenician lettere upon it, and another contain- 
ing two large Pheenician inscriptions. A por- 
tion of this exploration is in charge of Rev. H. 
B. TrisTRAM, a gentleman well known both in 
Europe and the United States as an ornitholo- 
gist and traveler of great eminence. This gen- 
tleman, with some companions, was recently 
taken prisoner by the Ambs, and some £600 de- 
manded and obtained for their release. 


' strument, which 


fizyures, however, are very often paraticled on 
the coast of the United States, several instances 
being recorded of the capture of cod weighing 
8U, YO, and even 100 pounds. 

The same writer refers to the capture of a ling 
messuring 6 fect in length, in the stomach of 


| which was found a selmon measuring 27 inehe 


and in good preservation. Inthe opinion of the 
writer this shows that the sulmon go along way 
to sea, as the ling wus taken full 8 miles from 
the coast, iu froin WW to 40 futbhoms of wuter. 


As the result of the explorations during the 
past year in the neighborhood of Spitzbergen 
on the part of various travelers, Dr. PETERMANN 
presents, in a new map of that country, a very 

reat change in its fourm, the eastern line of 
Northeast Land being entirely altered, it prov- 
ing to be twice as large as was once supposed, 
and varivus new isiands having been discurvered, 


Mr. J. CHARLESWORTH has exhibited to the 
Geological Society of London some sharks’ 
teeth from the crag (plivceue) formation, bear- 
ing marks of having been bored by a sharp in- 
Professor OWEN and others 
considered unquestionably due to human agency. 


The death is announced from Germany of one 
of the most eminent of weyetable physivlogists, 
Iitco vow Moun, which took place on the Ist 
of April. Von Mou. was born at Stuttyart in 
1805, and in 1855 wus appointed Professor of Bot- 
any to the University of Taibingen, and director 


| of the Botanic Gardens of that town, a position 


-he has held ever since. 


The second report of the geological survey | 


of Indiana, made during the year 1870, under 


_ the direction of E. T. Cox, State Geologist, has 


just made its appearance, and, like its prede- 
cessor, appears to be a work of much scicntitic 
value. 
the geology of the counties, it embraces a pa- 


| por upon the Western coal measures and Indi- 


ana coal, and a paper upon palcozoic zoology, 


_ and closes with an extended manual of the bot- 
any of Jcfferson County, Indiana, prepared by 


Professor A. H. Yorne, of Hanover College. 
In this the total uumber of indigenous species 
is given at 537, those introduced numbering 72. 


According to an article in Land and Water, 
the European smelt, so closely allied to our 
own, is found abundantly in the mouths of the 
rivers of Hulland about August, meeting then 


_ the descending fry; and after spending the win- 


ter there, it spawns in the following spring. 
It is, however, stated that smelts will flourish 
well in fresh-water ponds, and that they have 
ropagated where they were en- 
tirely cut off from the sea, no difference from 
the others being appreciable in their taste. 


The frequenters of the Zoological Gardens of 
Londou have been much interested in the recent 


- arrival of a female specimen of the gigantic 


hairy rhinoceros from Sumatra, being the first 
ever seen living in Europe. This specimen was 
taken about five years ayo in Chittagong, when 
partly imbedded in quicksand, and was secured 
by the united efforts of some two hundred men. 
She was brought with great difficulty to Chitta- 
gong and kept there for some time. When first 
captured she was about six feet in length and 
four feet in height. Quite recently Mr. Jam- 


n addition to the scries of reports upon | 


| of Species.” 


RaCK, a well-known dealer in live animals, had | 


her sent to England, although many difficulties 
attended the experiment. It was necessary to 
prepare a cage of teak, of the very strongest 
character, twelve feet long, nine feet broad, and 
eight fect high. 

he animal has now been safely delivered at 
the Zoological Gardens in London, where it at- 
tracts a great deal of interest. This species 
agrees with the African rhinoceros in having 
two horns, but differs in being covered with 
very coarse hair, and having a soft and flexible 
skin instead of a hard and horny one. The ears 
are also provided with a curious fringe of the 
same hairs. 


Land and Water announces the appointment 
of Mr. Joun Keast Lorp as general manager 
and secretary of the Brighton Aquarium Com- 
pany. Mr. Lorp is well known by workers in 
scicnce, both in America and Europe, as an ex- 
cellent practical naturalist, and as having added 
much to our knowledge of the zoology of North- 
western America. While in this country he oc- 
cupied the position of naturalist to the British 
division of the Northwestern Boundary Survey, 
and published a work upon the natural history 
of Vancouver's Island and British Columbia, 
based upon an extended collection made by 
him, and now deposited in the British Museum. 
He has been lately engaged in explorations in 
Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Red Sea, where 
he has gathered large quantities of scientific ob- 


jects. He has been for some time closely con- | 
_ suddenly made their appearance, each one about 


nected with Land and Water, and has contribu- 
ted many articles upon deep-sea fisheries, etc., 
to that paper. 

The Meteorological Offce of Great Britain 
proposes to issue lithogr: phic charts illustra- 
tive of the daily weather report. These will be 
forwarded from the office of the printer be- 
tween 1 and 2 o'clock P.M. each day, and sent to 
any part of the kingdom, upon payment of five 
shillings per quarter. In addition to the returns 
from forty stations, charts of the British Isles 


Hie researches have 
been chiefly in the direction of physiological 
botany, on which be has written copiously and 
pursued a large number of original investiga- 
tions. To these we are indebted, to a large ex- 
tent, for our knowledge of the formation, devel- 
opment, and constitution of the vegetable cell. 
Von was co-editor with SCHLECHTEN 
of the weekly Botanische Zeitung, the most im- 

ortant botanical journal of the continent of 

urope, and was a foreign member of the Lin- 
Socicty of London. 


Mr. Darwts has just published in England 
the sixth edition (eleventh thousand) of his 
“Origin of Species."’ Although reduced in 
bulk, from the use ofa smaller size of type, there 
is in this edition a considerable amount of new 
matter, the chicf part of which is a reply to the 
various objections to the theurv of natural se- 
lection raised by Mr. Mivart in his ** Genesis 
Mr. Darwin makes considerable 
use of the observations of Mato to account for 
the curious want of symmetry in the arranyve- 
ment of the cyes in the pleuruncctida, or flat- 
fish. 


The Panama Atar and. Herald records the first 
arrival on the 2d of April at Panama, on its an- 
nual eastern migration, of the beautiful -phinx 
moth (Urania lei/us). The immense flights of 
this moth, and the extreme regularity of their 
recurrence year by year, have repeatedly been 
dwelt upon by the Star, and much interest has 
been excited as to its starting-place and ultimate 
destination. 


Professor Lerpy, at a meeting of the Phil«del- 
phia Academy of Sciences, on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, exhibited specimens of corundum from Ma- 
con County, North Carolina, which, he said. were 
especially interesting, a5 they consisted of frag- 
ments of large crystals of gray corundum, con- 
taining in the interior dark blue sapphire, and 
coated on the exterior with bright red rubry. 
One pyramid of a large crystal from the same 
locality recently brought to that city weighs 
300 pounds. 


Dr. BiytTue, a distinguished chemist and Iect- 
urer, died in January iast in Ireland, in the 
fifty-cighth year of his age. He was for «a time 
associated with Dr. HorrMaAwnNn in the Royal Co!- 
lege of Chemistry, and in 1847 was appointed 

rofessor at the Royal College of Cirencester. 

n the death of Professor GReGory, Dr. BLytre 
was chosen by Baron LIEsIG as the editor of his 
(Liesia’s) works in England. He then removed 
to Ircland, where he resided until his death. 


Professor returned tu England early 
in April, after an absence of ten Wecks, and at 
once resumed his lectures and other sentitic 
work. Complete absenee from work, and the 
dry, bracing weather of Upper Egypt, had com- 
pletely restored his heaith and strength. 


A correspondent of the Weekly, referring to 
the horned frogs of the Western plains (/%ry- 
nosoma), informs us that when crossing the 
plains some years ago he carried with him sev- 
eral specimens, and on examining them one 
night found that twenty-four young ones had 


the size of a dime, and all very lively. Ths 
shows that instead of producing eggs deposited 
externally, they are ovo-viviparous, a3 is the case 
with many other reptiles. 


As an illustration of the sucoess which gcener- 
ally attends well-conducted zoological gardens 
and aquaria, we may state that, although quite 
recently o ized, the receipts from 216,000 
visitors to the aquarium at Berlin for the year 
1871 amounted to nearly $40,000. 
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“GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 


* A (Mud) Mountain was once greatly agitated. Loud Groans and Noises were heard; and crowds of People came from all Parts to see what 
was the Matte’. After long expectation and many wise conjectures from the by-standers, out popped a—Mouse /” 
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May 18, 1872.] 


THE GENEVA CONFER- 
ENCE. 
[From ovr Corre- 
SPONDENT. 


Tuere could not have been a 
lovelier day than the 15th of April 
at Geneva. Mont Blanc, forty 
miles away, looked in, figurative- 
ly speaking, at Mr, Bancrort 
Davis's windows at the Hotel 
Beau-Rivage; and when Mont 
Blane is here visible at all, it is a 
sort of Genevese barometer of 
‘*set fair’ weather. The Hotel 
de Ville, where the brief meeting 
of Messrs. Davis, Cusnina, and 
Beaman with Lord ‘TentTerDEN 
and his two secretaries took place, 
is the ‘Town-hall of Geneva, It 
is a quaint old pile, planted at 
the head of a narrow winding 
street, in the medieval part of the 
city. ‘The gateway leads into a 
paved court, with a double arcade 
on one side and the city offices 
on the other. Directly opposite 
the gateway, inside of the court, 
is a cobble-stone stairway, up 
which the dignitaries, in the aris- 
tocratic days of the republic, used 
to ride their horses to the council- 
chamber. 

The meetings have taken place 
in the Salle du Congrés—the 
council-chamber of the canton 
and city of Geneva. There it is 
that the arbitrators will meet on 
the 15th of June next, if they meet 
at all. The Americans who will 


figure at that meeting have al- 
ready appeared pictorially in the 
Weekly. ‘The two Englishmen 
who will take the greatest part at 
the June conference are Lord 
Chief Justice Cocksury, British 
arbiter, and Sir 
Pacmer, leading lawyer on the 
English side. 

The Right Hon. Sir ALExan- 
per JAMES Epmunp CocKBURN, 
Bart., son of Mr. ALEXANDER 
CocksurnN, formerly English 
minister in Colombia, was born 
in 1802, and succeeded, in 1858, 
to the baronetcy of his uncle, 
the late Rev. Sir WiLLiamM Cock- 
BURN, Bart., Dean of York. 
Having been educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated LL.B. in 1829, Mr. Cock- 
BURN was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and went the 
Western Circuit. In 1841 he be- 
came Q.C.; during the railway 
mania of 1846 had the good for- 
tune to obtain a large share of 
the Parliamentary practice which 
arose out of the various lines pro- 
jected; and at the general election 
of 1847 was returned for South- 
ampton in’ the advanced liberal 
interest. He did not take a very 
prominent position as a debater, 
until he made his mémorable de- 
fense of Lord PaLmMERsTon’s for- 
eign policy on the Pacifico ques- 
tion in 1850, which was one of 
the most eloquent and successful 
speeches ever delivered in the 
House of Commons. He was 
soon afterward appointed Solic- 
itor-General, was promoted to be 
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the high office of Lord Chief 


the Geneva Tribunal. 
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HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE, HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN ARBITRATORS, 


and continued to hold the latter 
office till the dissolution of Lord 
Joun ministry in the 
spring of 1852. On the forma- 
tion of the Coalition cabinet he 
resumed his post as Attorney- 
General, and was, in 1854, ap- 
pointed Recorder of Bristol. 
While Attorney-General he was 
engaged in the **‘ Hopwood case,” 
and displayed consummate ability 
in the prosecution of W. Patm- 
ER. On the death of Chief Jus- 
tice Jervis, at the close of 1856, 
Sir ALEXANDER CockKSTRN was 
created Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and was advanced te 


Justice of England on the eleva- 
tion of the late Lord CampBett. 
to the woolsack in 1859. His 
charge to the Grand Jury at the 
Central Criminal Court, London,. 
delivered April 10, 1867, in the 
cause of General Nretsos and 
Lieutenant Branp, prosecuted by 
the Jamaica Defense Committee, 
is a masterly performance, and 
contains a most elaborate expo- 
sition of martial law, and of the 
manner in which it has been ap- 
plied in various periods of English 
history. As has been said above, 
he is the arbiter for the British at 


Sir Pater, Q.C., 
M.P., second son of the late Rev. 
JoceLyN PaLmer, 
many years. rector of Mixbury, 
Oxon, where he was bornin 1812, 
educated at Rugby and Win- 
chester schools, was elected in 
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(xford, and graduated as a first class in ¢ assics 
in Easter term, 1834, having previously |-ained 
the Chancellor's prize for Latin verse and }or the 
Latin essay in 1831, the Newdegate prize fur En- 
glish verse in 1832, and the Ireland scholar -hip in 
thesame year. He waselected toa fellow ‘hip at 
Magdalen College and obtained the Elden law 
echolarship in 1834; was called to the bar ¢t Lin- 
eoln’s Inn in 1837, practiced with great s,;ccess 
as a Chancery barrister, and was made ©.C. in 
April, 1849. He was returned, as a liber] con- 
servative, one of the members for Plymc th in 
August, 1847, was not re-elected at the general 
election in July, 1852, but regained the eat in 
June, 1853, and held it till March, 1857. when 
he did not otter himself as a candidate. Flaving 
been appointed Solicitor-General in Lord ,?aLm- 
ERSTON’s second administration, and hav ng re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood, he was reé..urned 
for Richmend in July, 1861, and at the jeneral 
election in July, 1865. He was made Atporney- 
General in 184, and retired with Lorg Rvus- 
SELL’s second administration in June, 18t5. He 
eJited the ** Book of Praise, from the Best En- 
glish Hymn Writers,” published in 186%, He 
would have been appointed Lord Chance-lor by 
the present GLapsToNe administration if ne had 
not differed with it on the subject of ths Irish 
Church disestablisliment. 

It becomes, by-the-way, a puzzling qestion 
as to what good will be all the eloquenceéof Sir 
RovunpDe or of our lawyers, when it is €onsid- 
ered that Mr. Apams and Lord Cocksvuty will 
be the only ones of the Board underst nding 
English. At the former meeting these -<entle- 
men all stumbled and stammered at one a iother 
in indifferent French; and of the five a*bitra- 
tors M. StempF.t, of Switzerland, is, I pri sume, 
the only one to whom French is the vernavular. 

The head-quarters of the American ¢ biter, 
manager, and lawyers is the Grand Hotel. Beau- 
‘Rivage. One wing of this luxurious al pde is 
reserved and especially fitted up for them. 
Wherefore, even ad interim, the Americin flag 
is constantly flying above the fine terrace f onting 
the lake, and the American language an' man- 
ners, to the exclusion of all others, prevai at the 
tahle d héte. 

Grneva, April 16, 1872. 


IN A STAGE-COACH. 


Ir was a cold spring day, nearly ten years 
ago. ‘I'he snows were melting, and th: frost 
just beginning to come out of the ground; con- 
sequently the hilly roads of Maine wer in a 
parlous state—deep mud-holes alternatin ; with 
old snow-drifts, and treacherous spots which 
seemed frozen, but were merely a crust cover- 
ing the porous mass below. It was nine | clock 
in the morning when the stage-coavh whi¢ 1 con- 
nects the little village of B——-, on the | (enne- 
bec River, with the railway terminus some twen- 
ty-five miles below, drew up before the «yor of 
the public-house, where Harvey Middletoj stood 
waiting. - That gentleman watched its ay proach 
with some doubts concerning his own ¢ 1ances 
ofa seat. It was not a coach, but a thing called 
**mud-cart”—a kind of wide open wa, on set 
on strong elastic springs, and having sever 11 low- 
backed seats, which extended over the wl.eels to 
afford more room. Every seat was full except 
one on the elevated perch of the drivir, and 
thither Middleton clambered with some ¢ ifficul- 
ty, and wrapped himself as well as he could from 
the cold. He was just recovering from a rather 
severe illness, which had detained him 4% fort- 
night in that out-of-the-way place. A busy Bos- 
ton lawyer, with an office full of cases ‘alling 
him home, he had not borne the confil:ement 
very patiently; and not feeling really well « nough 
yet to bear a tiresome stage ride, was just n that 
state of nervous irritability to be annazed at 
every thing. As he mounted to his pl ce his 
cars were greeted by a woman's laugh—a ‘earty, 
ringing laugh, too loud to be exactly lac y-like, 
but with @ pleasant sound in it for all the :. 
least he might have thought so in a moj 2 ami- 
able moment; now, however, he turned, 4 little 
disgusted at the boisterous outbreak, and while 
settling himself in the fur robes, took a raj id sur- 
vey of his fellow-travelers. 

They were none of. them of a class li tely to 
please his fastidious taste. On the back seat 
were a sharp-visaged Shaker, who had p :stered 
him to buy a washing-machine at the >ublic- 
house that morning, a sleepy-looking =lderly 
farmer, and his wife. The latter was a n rvous, 
restless woman, who had in charge thr e bas- 
kets, a bundle, a shawl, an umbrella, aid her 
husband, and seemed eyually anxious about 
them all. Four red-shirted log-drivers, ¢.1 their 
way down the river to start a big ‘‘j m’”’ at 
Carratank Falls, filled the front seat. They 
were decent men, though rough, and rat! er dis- 
posed to treat the other passengers to 4 good 
deal of chaff. On the middle seat wer three 

rsons. ‘The first was a country youth of the 
hobbledehoy age, but with a pleasant, int-Jligent 
face, interesting in spite of immaturitg an freck- 
les. Next him sat a pale, tired-looking \'oman, 
with a sad, girlish face, who carried in hr arms 
an enormously fat and incredibly lively baby. 
The other occupant of the seat was a young 
woman of certainly striking appearance She 
seemed about twenty-four or five, had a tall, 
showy figure and a handsome face—ver hand- 
some, Middleton admitted to himself. af.er sev- 
eral surveys. A brilliant complexion, ar abun- 
dance of black hair in shining, satiny ba ids—it 
was before the advent of ** frizzles”—clear - strong 
gray eyes, a well-cut nose, and a ha;jdsome 
though somewhat large mouth filled wiih daz- 
zling white teeth. Plainly it was that ‘mouth 
from which had issued the ringing, bo! jterous 
laugh which had so offended Middleto ’s fas- 
tidiousness. Her attire was remarkabk, She 
wore a handsome blue silk dress, a velve.: cloak 


At: 


richly fringed and braided, a light silk hat with 
feathers, and a lace collar fastened with a showy 
brooch. Gold bracelets on her wrists, and lem- 
on-colored kid gloves, completed a costume which, 
though certainly becoming, could hardly be call- 
ed appropriate for a stage-coach ride in a muddy 
spring day. Middleton's taste instantly pro- 
nounced it and its wearer hopelessly vulgar. 
She talked constantly, not only with the youth 
at her side, who seemed to belong to her in 
some way, but with all the other passengers. 
Her voice was a pleasant one, though its tones, 
like her laugh, were so loud as to jar disagree- 
ably on Middleton’s ear. Ordinarily it would 
not have occurred to him to be thus annoyed ; 
indeed, his sense of humor might have been 
pleased by the young woman's shrewd and often 
witty comments on the incidents of their ride ; 
but to-day he was ill and nervous, and her loud 
tone, her unpolished and occasionally ungrammauat- 
ical speech and vulgarly showy dress displeased 
and disgusted him. He bore it as long as he 
could, and then his impatience broke out. Not 
loud enough, however, to be audible to the ob- 
ject of it. It was to his companion, the driver, 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘Confound that woman's 
tongue! Is there no end to its infernal clatter ?° 

The driver looked at our friend with a sur- 
prised and half-offended glance; but in a mo- 
ment he answered, in a tone rather patronizing 
and tolerant, as though the person he addressed 
could really not be supposed to know any better, 

** Well, stranger, I guess you feel kind o’ out 
o’ sorts this morning. You don’t look well, I 
snum. Been sick, ain’t ye?” 

“Te. 

‘* Well, it beats all how ’most any thing will 
kind o' hector a fellow when he don’t feel just 
right. Now, for my part, I'd rather hear Lymp 
Tucker laugh than to hear preachin’: there's 
something heartenin’ in it; would cheer a fellow 
up if he was blue as Moxey Mountain.” 

‘**I beg your pardon,” said Middleton. ‘I 
did not know she was a friend of yours, and I 
meant no harm any way.” ° 

**Oh, well, there’s no offense. Lymp ain’t 
any thing to me in particular; but she’s a girl I 
always like to have behind my horses.” 

** What did you call her ?” 

“*Lymp ‘Tucker—short for Olympia — Dea- 
con Ben Tucker's daughter ; oldest of six.” 

‘* Are they all like her ?” 

If there was any hidden sneer in his words 
the driver did not perceive it. ‘‘ Not much,” 
was his emphatic reply. “ ‘They're a pindlin’ 
set. She’s as strong as a threshin’-machine, 
and as smart as chain lightnin’.” 

**Indeed! What can she do?” 

** Well, I should like to have you mention 
any thing she can’t do.” 

Middleton's good-breeding constrained him 
to express an interest in the drivers theme 
which, perhaps, he did not wholly feel. ‘The 
latter went on confidentially. Their seat being 
higher than the others, the loud rattle of the 
wheels kept their words within bounds. 

** You see, Sir, Deacon Tucker he hain’t nev- 
er been a strong man, and was always rather be- 
hindhand with his farmin’. Then they've had a 
sight of sickness. ‘Two of the girls died of con- 
sumption, and Miss Tucker she fell down stairs 
and hurt the spine of her back, so she has scarce- 
ly done a day’s work since. One year the dea- 
con’s crops failed, and the next he had bad luck 
with his cattle dying; and so, what with sick- 
ness and all, he’d had to mortgage his farm, and 
it had only three year more to run, and every 
body reckoned he'd have to lose it. Then Lymp 
she said that never should be, for she should earn 
the money to pay off the mortgage. She was 
eighteen then, and had done all the work at 
home pretty near since she could run alone. 
She went out spinning till she got money enough 
to pay her fare to Lowell, and then she started 
for the factory. I carried her down to the cars 
in my stage, and I happen to know that she 
hadn’t but one gown to her back when she went 
away. 

** Well, she got a good place, and she worked 
straight along, and sent home money—seven 
hundred dollars—and cleared off the mortgage, 
and took a deed of the place in her own name 
to make sure against accidents. ‘That was six 
year ago or more, and to-day you would never 
know ‘twas the same place. ‘The house is all 
fixed up, and there’s new furniture in it, and 
the deacon’s as chirk as a cricket, and proud of 
Lymp, you'd better believe.” 

** He ought to be,” said Middleton, heartily. 

** Didn't I tell you ?” asked the other, tflamph- 
antly. ‘* And that ain’t-half.. She hires a girl 
to wait on her mother, and she’s sent the youn- 
ger children to school—she never had any chance 
for schoolin’ herself—and then— You see that 
boy back there with her ?” 

““ Yes, I noticed him.” 

** Well, that’s her brother John; all the boy 
the deacon ever had. He's seventeen, and 
smart. Lymp’s puttin’ him through college, go- 
ing to make a doctor of him, she says.” 

** She is a noble girl.” 

** Well, she’s got the grit. You can’t discour- 
age her. She’s bound to laugh right through 
every thing; and that kind always have good 
luck. Not proud neither, though she’s got mon- 
ey in the bank, and can afford to bave things nice 
now. Some difference,” he continued, proudly, 
with a backward gesture, ‘* between that velvet 
cloak and the day I took her to the Falls with 
only one dress. All bought with her own earn- 
ings too.” 

Middleton did not smile: he felt rebuked. 
Even the velvet cloak and dress hat in the stage- 


coach became respectable to him in connection ‘ 


with that cheerful, courageous, unselfish spirit. 
If the girl had pleasure in these things, why 
should she not enjoy them? The driver went 
on, lowering his voice to a tone still more con- 
fidential : 
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** They say—I don’t know how true ‘tis—that 
Squire Danvers is kind o' hankerin’ round Lymp. 
He's a widower, well off, and got a nice place. 
But Lymp don’t take a shine to him. She told 
my wife she didn’t faney second-hand goods no 
way. She reckoned matrimony was best fresh ; 
she'd rather not take her’n warmed over.” 

Middleton's laugh was almost as hearty as 
that which had so annoved him. But the driv- 
ers gossip was here interrupted. ‘The coach 
stopped to let off the four log-drivers, and Mid- 
dleton gladly availed himself of the seat they 
vacated, it being more sheltered from the cold 
wind than the high one he had been occupying. 
This movement brought him face to face with 
the owner of the laugh, and he could not help 
surveying her with a glance of curiosity. He 
had heard of the genus factory-girl, but perhaps 
had never betore been knowingly in company 
with a specimen. ‘There was nothing rude in 
his look; and the girl, observing, returned it 
with a steady, unabashed gaze in which there 
was no shadow of boldness. It was more as one 
man regards another; and Harvey's eye was the 
first to fall. 

The road was in a frightful condition. Some- 
times the wheels on one side sank to the hubs in 
soft mud, while those on the other were tilted 
up on a snow-drift. ‘The jolts and lurches were 
as painful as alarming, and Harvey in his weak 
state could hardly endure them. He leaned 
back and closed his eyes, but the deadly pallor 
of his face betrayed his suffering. Ina moment 
a pleasant voice addressed him. It was the fac- 
tory-girl, who said, 

**You do not seem well, Sir. Perhaps it is 
disagreeable to you to ride backward. You are 
welcome to my seat, if you like to change.” 

**You are very kind,” said Middleton, sur- 
prised. ‘* The seat is very well, I believe: only 
I have been ill, and the road is rough.” 

** Why, it is dreadful for a sick person. Pray 
take this thick shawl of mine. I am sure you 
could make yourself more comfortable with it.” 

** Thank you very much; but I would rather 
not deprive you of it.” 

“I do not need it, Sir: my cloak is very warm ; 
and you can make yourself a pillow of it. Please 
take it;” and she leaned forward and arranged 
the shawl herself in a manner so comfortable as 
to be its own recommendation. He had not 
energy to remonstrate further, but leaned back 
and again closed his eyes, thinking the while 
how very handsome hers were, and what a gen- 
tle touch she had. 

He lay thus for some time, paying little heed 
to any thing; but after a while his attention was 
attracted by the talk of those in front of him. 
The pale woman with the baby was questioning 
Miss ‘Tucker concerning Lowell and its factories. 
She had a timid, nervous manner, and spoke 
softly, as if frightened at the sound of her own 
voice. She had been pretty once, but now her 
face had a weary, hopeless look, which touched 
Middleton's sympathies. Miss Tucker answered 
her questions with ready good nature, soon draw- 
ing from her the fact that she was on her way to 
Lowell in the hope of finding employment. 

**Have you any friends in that city?” she 
presently asked. 

** But what will you do with your baby if you 
work in the mills ?’ 

‘*T thought perhaps I could get some one to 
look after him, if I had the luck to find work.” 

** Haven’t you any friends where you come 
from that would take him—your own folks ?” 

** No”— rather hesitatingly. haven't any 
folks—at least they don't care for me now.”’ 

** Where is your husband 7” was the next ab- 
rupt question. 

A fiery blush spread over the woman's face, 
and her lips contracted as if with a sharp spasm 
of pain, but she made no answer. Miss Tucker 
regarded her for an instant with surprise; then 
a sudden, swift lifting of the eyebrows showed 
that she comprehended the case. She leaned 
forward and said, in a low tone, ** I understand : 
your husband is not living. I am sorry I spoke 
of it. What a fine healthy baby yours is!” 

There was a gentle, womanly accent in her 
voice, which did not escape Harvey’s ear; and 
the ready tact with which she had covered the 

r creature's embarrassment, turning instant- 
y from the painful theme to that which would 
naturally be most consoling, pleased and touched 
him. He looked at the overdressed, loud-voiced 
factory-girl with more of genuine admiration than 
he had often bestowed on any woman. Indeed, 
he was not an admirer of women in general. A 
bachelor of forty, well born, good-looking, and 
rich, he might well have been a mark for man- 
aging mammas and designing daughters, had he 
chosen to put himself in their way. But he was 
not partial to female society. The truth was, he 
had in his youth, when not so prosperous as 
now, been rather badly treated by a beautiful 
but worldly girl, who, after encouraging his suit, 
suddenly jilted him for a wealthier rival. The 
experience had possibly somewhat shaken his 
faith in women in general; at least it had given 
him a distaste for their society. He had two 
married brothers, but their matrimonial luck 
was not of a kind to make him envious. ‘The 
wife of one was a very high-bred woman, a model 
of elegance and propriety in externals, but with 
the temper of a demon; the other was an amia- 
ble fool. So, on the whole, Harvey was content 
to remain as he was. Unfamiliar with women, 
he was, as a rule, rather unobservant of those 
with whom he might be accidentally thrown, 
and indifferent to what they chose to say or do. 
So it was, in fact, an unusual thing that he 
should be listening now with interest to the talk 
of these two, one of whom was evidently no bet- 
ter than a social pariah, and the other of a stand- 
ing and culture so inferior to his own. He ob- 
served how the latter, though evidently compre- 
hending the truth with regard to her new ac- 


She saw only her need, not her fault, and gave 
her all the advice in her power in a tone of 
grave but respectful compassion. 

‘They rumbled and jolted along, the road grow- 
ing more difficult with every mile, till, indeed, it 
was nearly impassable. The old lady with the 
baskets grew crosser and more frightened with 
every fresh jolt. “She scolded the driver inces- 
santly, as if he were somehow responsible for 
the state of the roads, and seemed out of pa- 
tience with all the rest for not being as much 
terrified as herself. Her wretched husband 
slept continually, but managed to lurch forward 
every moment against the youth in front of him, 
till the latter very nearly lost his temper under 
the infliction. ‘The baby fretted and cried; and 
as fur Harvey, he grew so tired that he begun to 
think he could go no further. 

But discomfort and annoyance only seemed to 
bring out Lymp Tucker in greater strength. She 
laughed merrily at each fresh mishap, rallied 
the old lady out of ler fears, and helped her to 
straighten her smashed bonnet, which had come 
to grief from the jolting stage; she joked away 
her brother's ill humor, and produced from her 
sachel an orange which quieted the crying baby, 
and gave its weary mother a brief rest. Her 
unfailing good humor and cheerfulness had an 
effect upon all; even Harvey partly forgot his 
weariness in the lively talk in which she en- 
gauged him. She chatted with perfect frank- 
ness and some disregard of grammar rules; but 
the quick wit and the shrewd common-sense she 
displayed made amends for much. 

At last, in going down a long hill, the catas- 
trophe which the old lady had been looking for 
came: the stage ‘sank with a sudden lurch into 
a deep rut, and one of the wheels snapped like 
areed. Fortunately the vehicle was not upset, 
only stuck fast; but they could go no farther. 
Here was a cheerful state of things! ‘The near- 
est house was half a mile away, and they had the 
alternative of walking to it through the mud or 
of waiting there in the bleak March wind for 
an indefinite time till another conveyance was 
found. The former course was plainly the wise 
one, and all scrambled out accordingly. Lymp 
Tucker drew up the skirt of her gay silk dress, 
thereby making a liberal display of ankles and 
under-garments, but the comely shape of the 
one and the spotless neatness of the other made 
it excusable.. Then, taking possession of the 
kicking baby, and bidding her brother give his 
assistance to Middleton, she led the way across 
the fields, the whole company taking up their 
line of march behind her. 

Arrived, after considerable difficulty, at the 
farm-house, they had the satisfaction of learning 
that they must wait at least two hours for the 
repair of the broken wheel, and that they were 
still five miles short of the half-way house where 
they had expected to take dinner. Of course 
they were all nearly famished after riding so 
long in the cold. ‘The good-woman of the house 
seemed well disposed to supply their wants, but 
she was alone, and her larder somewhat lean. 
“T don’t suppose you'd want fried pork,” she 
said, dubiously. ‘*I might kill a couple of 
pallets.” 

“That would take too long altogether,” said 
Lymp Tucker. ‘* Weshould eat the baby before 
they would be ready.” 

** Well, I guess Jones's wife, down to the cor- 
ner, would let me have some ham; but I hain't 
got no bread baked then.” 

‘*Oh, never mind that. Give me the things 
to do it with, and I'll have the bread made by 
the time you are back from Jones's.” 

‘* La, now,” said the hostess, looking doubt- 
fully at the fine apparel of her guest, ‘‘do you 
suppose you could ?” 

**You bring me the things and see,” replied 
the other, laying aside her velvet cloak and light 
kid gloves. The woman obeved at once. Miss 
Tucker turned up the silken sleeves from a pair 
of large and handsome white arms and tied on 
a big ch apron, while the hostess flung a 
head and took her way across 


house was in the kitchen, 
t round it and watched 


so all the passengers 
past. The impromptu 


the preparation of their 
bread-maker flirted a flouksifter, twirled a spoon 
in a pan, made several rapid passes over a board, 
and in an incredibly short time had produced a 
large panful of biscuits, which she set in a tin 
baker before the open fire. The hostess soon 
returned, and presently had ready a smoking 
dish of hot ham and eggs, which, with biscuits 
like snow-flakes, made)a very inviting repast. 

By the time the meal was well over the driver 
returned, with his wheel mended, and they took 
the road again. Harvey, who had paid his en- 
tertainer liberally for his own dinner, noticed the 
pale young woman approach and offer to do the 
same. 

‘*'That is all settled,” said the hostess, and 
motioned with her hand toward Miss ‘Tucker. 

Harvey felt mortified that he should not have 
thought to do that kindness himself. He over- 
heard the poor woman’s grateful murmur of 
thanks to her new friend and the light laugh 
with which they were turned aside. He had 
come to like the sound of that langh quite as well 
as the driver. He was not sorry when, on re- 
suming their places, he found Miss Tucker seat- 
ed bexide himself. He could no longer bear to 
be only the recipient of kindness, and he exerted 
himself to show to his companion all those small 
courtesies of the road which occasion allowed. 
He talked very little, however, though he talked 
his very best ; and his grave, respectful demean- 
or offered no index of the feeling, as new as it 
was delightful, which really thrilled through all 
the pulses of his being. It was not merely re- 
spect for the fine qualities he had discovered in 
her, nor wholly his kindling admiration for her 
rich and glowing beauty, but an emotion com- 
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mingled of and far transcending both—a delicate 
and subtile pleasure in the presence of a large 
and gracious womanhood which his whole man’s 
nature acknowledged and bowed down to. 

The rest of their journey was accomplished 
without accident, though not without delays, 
and it was quite dark before, weary and mud- 
bespattered, they reached the town where they 
were to part and go their separate ways. ‘They 
had left the stage, and Miss Tucker stood in the 
piazza of the public-house giving some directions 
about her luggage, when Middleton approached 
and, taking off his hat, addressed her. 

‘* Pardon me,” he said, *‘if use too great a 
freedom. You do not know me, but I have seen 
too many proofs of your goodness to-day not to 
feel that I know you. I see that you have kind- 
ly tuken under your protection the poor woman 
and her child who rode with us, and I am anx- 
jous to share with you the pleasure of assisting 
her. Here is a small sum of money, which you 
will oblige me by spending for her use, and a 
card with my address, If at any time I can be 
of further service to her, vou will do me a favor 
by letting me know.” 

‘The young woman took the card and the crisp 
bank-note that accompanied it, and expressed 
her thanks with a dash of embarrassment and 
timidity which she had not before shown, but 
which Harvey thought became her wonderfully. 

‘* There is one more favor,” he added, with a 
little hesitation, ** which I would like to ask of 
vou. Would you object to give me your ad- 
dress 

**Not at all,” she answered, frankly; and gave 
it accordingly. 
again as he might have done to a duchess, and 
walked away. The next day he was at his oftice 
in Boston, and she at her busy, responsible post 
in a great Lowell mill. 

For just one week Middleton turned things 
over in his mind. ‘The result was a resolution 
and a letter. ‘The last was addressed to Miss 
Olympia ‘Tucker, and contained a distinct and 
straightforward proposal of marriage. He re- 
called himself modestly to the lady's recollection, 
referring to the journey they had taken together, 
and declared that the impression which she had 
that day made upon him was such that he ar- 
dently wished to journey through life in her 
company. He told her who and what he was, 
his family, business, and fortune; inclosed the 
addresses of several persons through whom she 
might, if she wished, satisfy herself in regard to 
his character and standing; and concluded with 
an earnest request that she would permit him to 
visit her. The letter, notwithstanding its abrupt 
and rather business-like character, was gentle- 
manly and respectful, and one which almost any 
lady might feel flattered to receive. 

When it was sent he waited in a veritable 
fever of impatience for the reply. A weck, al- 
must another, elapsed before it came. He tore 
it open: his suit was rejected! 

The keenness of his disappointment almost 
surprised himself. He had hardly been aware 
how deeply his feelings and his fancy were inter- 
ested in this woman, whom he had known bat 
for one day, and who had begun by offending 
his social prejudices and his fastidiousness al- 
most to the point of disgust. He took up her 
letter and read it again. It was written some- 
what stiffly, as if it had cost its author a good 
deal of trouble, and now and then a word might 
not be spelled quite correctly ; but it was a mod- 
est, womanly letter, dignified from its very sim- 
plicity. She thanked him sincerely for the com- 
pliment of his preference, though she felt com- 
pelled to decline his proposal. She had not done 
so hastily; she had considered his offer well. 
She did not even affect to conceal from him that 
it had strong temptations for her—a poor, hard- 


working girl, struggling single-handed with the | 
either side. Yet there the old founders laid the first 


world. But she did not think it would be right 
for her to purchase ease and enjoyment for her- 
self in that way. She was not educated for the 
circle to which he belonged, and if she were to 
take him at his perhaps hasty word he might re- 
gret itsome day. ‘Then, too, he had a right-to 
the ‘love as well as the respect of the woman 
whom he should make his wife; and she could 
not pretend to give that to a man whom a weck 
ago she had never thought of in any such rela- 
tion. She should always feel grateful to him for 
the honor he had intended her, and she wished 
hii all manner of prosperity and happiness with 
some woman who would be better suited to him 
than she. 

Hlarvey read this letter over a great many 
times. Ile thought he saw that it was not so 
much any positive objection to himself which 
had decided her rejection of his suit as the wom- 
anly shrinking from so hasty an arrangement 
with one whom she knew so little. The naive 
confession that his offer had been a temptation 
touched him. Her life was laborious and full 
of care; there could be little brightness in it. 
Yet when he thought of all she had done and 
been to others, and recalled the gay courage with 
which she faced her lot, the cheerful helpfulness, 
the gentle kindness that never failed, his heart 
swelled with tender admiration. ‘‘ She is the 
only woman on earth for me,” he exclaimed, 
‘*‘and, by Heaven, I will win her yet!” 

And he set himself to do so as earnestly, 
though not quite so precipitately, as before. He 
went to Lowell every week till midsummer, and 
then he astonished his numerous friends, includ- 
ing his sisters-in-law, by the announcement of 
his marriage. Curiosity ran high in regard to 
his choice, but it was baffled for a time, for he 
took his bride abroad immediately, and they 
were absent three years. You may well believe 
those three years were not wasted by a woman 
of Lymp ‘Tucker's energy and ability. She had 
shrewdness, tact, and readiness of imitation. 
She only needed good models to shape herself 
into a Indeed, all the essential elements 
of a lady’s character were in her to begin with, 
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and education drew them out. Accordingly she 
is at this present writing not only the hand- 
somest woman of my acquaintance, but very 
nearly the most elegant. She does not laugh so 
loud as she did, but her smile is dazzling. Her 
voice is pitched somewhat lower, but it has lost 
none of its heartiness. She has a leaning tw- 
ward magnificence in her dress, but is quoted as 
a model of good taste. She is the pride of her 
husband, who has been growing younger all these 
ten years, and the fond mother of three splendid 
boys. Her sisters-in-law refer to her as a kind 
of oracle in all questions of taste and good- 
breeding. She is a gracious and hospitable 
hostess in a luxurious home, and a living illus- 
tration of the fact that there is no place a Yan- 
kee girl will not fill as if she were born to it, in 
spite of the most unfavorable circumstances. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuat multitudes in this great city have, during the 
past week, been robbed of home comforts and de- 
spoiled in pocket! The annual misery has come again 
—a misery by no means confined to the Ist of May. 
Would that one day could compass the horrors of 
moving! AlJas,no! A month before the crisis prepa- 
rations begin—to say nothing of all the “ house-hunt- 
ing” necessary. One after another the luxuries and 
comforta of home are withdrawn “ to be packed,” un- 
til, as the dreaded epoch approaches, there is scarcely 
a plate for the family breakfast, or a spot in the house 


| which is not desolately bare. This is but the begin- 


ning of sorrowa. The house into which you move is 
found to be dirty to the last degree. The purifying 
process is no light task at a time when scrubbers and 
cleaners are in demand every where. There is no help 
for it; the good wife herself hath negd to “‘ strengthen 
her arms,” and to work “‘ willingly with her hands.” 
But carpets and curtains are to be refitted; furniture 
to be set up; the broken articles mended or replaced. 
Then the plumbing is sure to be out of order through- 
out the house, and generally nothing will coax a fire 
to burn in the range short of sending for the maker— 
who can not come for several days—and subjecting it 
to a thorongh repairing. With all these things to be 
done, what wonder that a house is dreary before the 
cart-loads of goods which have been promiscuoualy 
deposited in it are properly arranged? Skill and tact 
and good management will mitigate but not remove 
the evils clustering around the annual moving day. 
Patience and forbearance need to be exercised by the 
entire household. The husband should be thankful 
that he can escape from the sight of brooms and dust- 
pans and soap-suds to the comparative comfort of his 
office or store; and let him be careful how he com- 
plains of the cold dinner, which may be the only kind 
possible to offer him on his return. And the wife 
may a8 well rejoice that she has not the care of paying 
all the extra bills—or, rather, earning the “ wherewith- 
al”"—and not worry her husband with the thousand 
fretting little things that have annoyed her throughont 
theday. If people must endure the miseries of moving, 
let them spare themselves the additional misery of los- 


ing their good temper. 


The casualties at Niagara Falls have commenced 
early this year. Last weck three men were seen strug- 
gling in the rapids between the American shore and 
Goat Island. No help could be given them, and all 
went over the Falla. It is supposed they were from 
Chippewa, Ontario, and were on a fishing excursion, 
and, being carried down by the current while attempt- 
ing to land at the head of Goat Island, the boat struck 
a rock and was dashed to pieces. 


The steamship Cuba, on her last out-bound royage, 
carried a very musical cargo of passengers. Some of 
them were our sweetest songsters, who have been 
charming the music-loving world during the past sea- 
son. Nilsson and Parepa-Rosa were among the num- 
ber. 


Antioch will doubtless be rebuilt; bat it is strange 
that people should ever be found to live in that beau- 
tiful but fatal epet. The slopes of Vesuvius and Etnr 
are not more dangerous than the valley of the Oronte. 
—now called the Aaszy—and the soft green bills on 


stones of the Queen of the East; and there is, or waa, 
modern Antakia. The inhabitants will extricate their 
dead from the present rnins, patch up their broken 
housea, and continue to live there, forgetful of the 
fires beneath. 


A patent has been iseued for a process of making 
paper from the California tule, known in botany as 
Scirpus lacustries, A fine pulp is produced from this, 
capable of being made into the beset quality of writing 
and printing paper. This discovery has been carefully 
tested by experts in the paper business in this country 
and Europe, who are satisfied that it furnishes a most 
economical paper stock, which is destined to come 
largely into use. The process of reducing the reed to 
pulp is very simple and cheap, and it is believed the dis- 
covery will be of great valne to California. In Europe 
another variety of lake reed is already being so largely 
used in the manufacture of paper that the prices of 
certain sorts have been reduced, and news paper, into 
which this material enters, is now being imported into 
California from Europe cheaper than it can be broaght 
there from the East. 


A California journal tells a story of a gentleman 
who, having gone extensively into the Angora goat 
business, built a spacious corral, and erected water- 
propf sheds to protect his property from the weather. 
When the first heavy storm came he drove the goats 
into the corral at night. But on going late in the 


evening to look after them, not a goat could he find. 


Just as he was about to go away, greatly disturbed, he 
happened to lift his lantern and his eyes upward, and 
he beheld the entire flock of goats perched on the top 
of his carefully constructed shed, and evidently enjoy- 
ing the heavy storm which was pouring down. 

The models showing the original cutting of the 
Koh-i-noor diamond when firet exhibited in 1851, and 
also that of the subsequent recntting, will be exhibited 
in the London Exhibition of 1872. 


Certainly there Is no objection to lofty hats and bon- 
nets in the streets: gentlemen wear tall ones, and 
ladies may pile on the flowers and feathers as high as 
they please. But what if gentlemen should keep on 
their “‘ stove-pipes” in church, at the opera, in the con- 
cert-room? If they insisted en so doing in any polite 
assembly, they would most Ifkely be considered crazy 


enoug for the police to escort home. Yet ladies adorn 
their heads with enormous piles of rigging, and night 
after night unfortunate sitters behind the restless ele~ 
vation dodge hither and thither, striving in vain to 
catch a clear view of the pulpit, the stage, or the sing- 
ers. Some less formidable style of head-gear would 
be highly satisfactory in public gatherings, 


Thirty cases of cigars from the stock of the ex- 
Emperor have been offered for sale at the Louvre. 
These cigars were of the choicest. kinds, having been 
chiefly intended for the guests at the Tuileries. Lat- 
terly Napoleon had used cigarettes, by the advice of 
his physician, as he was not well enough to enjoy a 
cigar to the end. 


Kunié, the island which is to be the future residence 
of the Communists who are sentenced to simple trans- 
portation, was discovered by Cook in 1774, and called 
by him Pine Island. In 1853 it was taken posseseion 
of by the French. This island, which lies about thirty 
miles southeast of New Caledonia, the main French 
Polynesian possession, enjoys a most luxuriant and 
salubrious climate. Cannibalism may be considered as 
extinct, owing to the exertions of the missionaries, 
who have aiso acclimatized large flocks of live steck so 
as to divert the carnivorous appetites of the natives. 
The families of the transported are allowed a passage 
and residence, 


General Sherman was interviewed at Alexandria by 

an enterprising newspaper correspondent, who pro- 

unded divers questions to ascertain how he liked 

t. Among others, he asked, “ How are you im- 

pressed with the antiquities and tombs of Egypt, gen- 
eral 7” 

General Sherman briefly replied: *‘ Never did care 
much about tomba Intend to keep out of my own 
as long as I can, and do not want to get into other 
people's.” 


The earthquakes of California seem to have shak: 
up the ideas of people thereabout pretty thoroughl: 
One writer in the vicinity of San Francisco, in givir 
her opinion concerning these convulsions of natur. 


assures us “heterogeneous parallaxes prismatical!: = ther and a gentleman friend off, when she suddenly ob- 


converging are not due to the silicious introductions | 


of photospherical asteroids, but rather to parabolic 
stratification of igneous zygema.” So far as we know, 
this theory is entirely correct. 


Several barges have been placed upon the lake at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and visitors can enjoy a 
charming sail. 


Brooklyn is carrying forward building operations 
with acommendablie activity. When the public schools 
open next September two new school-honuses, costing 
about $70,000 each, will be ready for occupancy. These 
buildings will accommodate together about 3000 schol- 
ars, and greatly relieve the crowded condition of other 
school-houses. 


A tremendous windfal)] was that when the great un- 
finished Boston Coliseum tumbled down. The time 
of the performance was most fortunate, since nobody 
was hurt. Ht is asserted that this disaster wil! not 
delay the Musical Festival. The work of reconstruc- 
tion is commenced, the plan of the building having 
been modified. 


The following statements, which come from India, 
are worthy of earnest consideration by all who have 
in charge the general health of large cities. Seven 
years ago the city of Bombay used to be visited almvust 
annually by epidemics of cholera, which killed from 
2000 to 5000 persons. This state of things was brought 
to an end in 1865 by the energy and wisdom of Sir Bar- 
tle Frere, and now, though the disease is being con- 
stantly imported into the city from the adjacent dis- 
tricta, it is never able to aseume epidemic proportions. 
The remedy employed by Sir Bartle Frere was simply 
bringing iuto the city an abundant supply of pure 
mountain water, placing it within easy reach of the 
mase of the population, and so removing al) tempta- 
tion to use the polluted water that had previously 
formed the main supply. That the exception is not a 
mere accident, but is the effect of the use of purer 
water, is apparent from the fact that the suburbe of 
Calcutta, where the old sources of supply are still in 
use, are afflicted as they were formerly. That the mil- 


itary cantonments in India are so frequently ravaged 
by cholera is due to the fact that their water supply 
continues in its former filthy state. Nothing has hen 
done to improve it, though project# are now under 
consideration for remedying the defect. 


The attention of the police of both New York and 
Brooklyn has been called to the exi cence of a serious 
public annoyance in the form c. the rubber slings 
which our city boys have suddenly introduced as one 
of their methods of street recreation. The pellets 
used are sent with sufficient force to penetrate win- 
dows, and would inflict serious injury if they should 
strike a sensitive part of the body. Parents should 
not allow their children to use dangerous playthines. 


There have been only twenty deaths in Alpine Coun- 
ty, California, since its settlement vy wiats, nine 
years ago, although 1600 votes have been cast there. 
The causes of death as given are curious, being as 
follows : Murdered, 4; fell from a tree, 1; by avalanche, 
3; ina mine,1; by acave,1; consumption, 3; infants, 
2; whisky, 2; suffocated in a mine and perished in 
enow,3: total, 20. There has been no physician in the 
county for five years, and vo medicine has been wanted. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Wesrrex am tells the following anecdote of a 
college chum: H——, a member of one of the classea, 
was distinguished not less for dry wit and sly waggery 
than for bis address in evading the writing of themes, 
and in paling off the brain-coined currency of others 
as his legitimate “tender.” Une Monday morning he 
read a theme of unusual merit; but Professor A—— 
* stnelied a rat,” and as H—— finished and sat down in 
the pride of conacious innocence, asked, “ Ie that orig- 
inal, H——?” “Yes, Sir.” “Are you sure of it?” 
queried the profeseor, doubtingly. Why, yes, Sir,” 
replied H——., with the imperturbable gravity and that 
7 countenance he always wore: “it had orig- 
over it in the paper I took it from!” 


California real estate has been rather shaky of late. 


A little girl was standing at the depét to see her fa- 


served to her father, referring to his friend, who was 
tall and lank, “If the cars run off the track, and any 
legs must be broken, I hope they'll be Mr. H——’s."" 
‘What's that for?" said the startled H—. “Re. 
cause,” she added, artlesely, ** Aunt May says you have 
a pair of epare legs.” 


Which of the reptiles is a mathematician ?—The ad- 
er. 


When are acrobate murderers 7—When they pois-on 
each other. 


_ 


““Is there any danger of the boa-constrictor biting 7” 
asked a visitor of a zoological showman. “Not the 
least,” replied the showman: “he never bites; he 
swallows wittles whole.” 


Lawyers are lucky. They can do lots of coarting 
and not be engaged. 


A Szzver”"—A watch. 
The late Sir John Burgoyne ie said to have been a 
frequent contributor to young ladies’ albums. Here is 
one of his contributions: 


“You wish me a happy New-Year aa a toast, 
And a kindly g act it appears; 
But when you perceive I'm as deaf as a post 
You should wish me—two happy new ears.” 


If you would be pungent, be brief; for it is with 
words as with sunbeams—the more they are condensed, 
the deeper they burn. 


What sort of ascent is a descent 7—A trip up, for it 
brings you down. 


Why are washer-women the silliest of ple ?—Be- 
ape they put ou. their tubs to catch soft water when 
rains 


A. Brewitt says that if ‘‘ man is a mister-y,” woman 
is a mise-ery. 
Two Hiberniane were passing a stable which had a 
rooster on it for a weather-vane, when one ad 
the other thus: ** Pat, what's the rason they didn’? put 
a hin up there inetead of a An’ sure,” re- 
lied Pat, “that’s asy enough: don't ye sce it would 
unconvanieut to go for the eggs 2” 


Avoust Betmont went ovr West so Parers sar, 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC CARDINAL. 


Ow the Pincian Hill is seen a wither/d, frail 
figure wrapped in a mantle, followed by ‘a huge 
feotman with a great umbrella, a coach | ind liv- 
eried servants are not far behind, and a } arty of 
beggars follow the Roman cardinal as | e vent- 
ures out of his carriage. A scarlet hat c.ird and 
scarlet hose betray the rank of the fee le old 
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man. ‘The picture is a sketch from life, and the 
artist who witnessed the scene writes {hat ‘* his 
‘Eminence’ was sadly bored by the beggars. 
He was most generally charitably incl ned, and 
then waved them to his servant, and peckoned 
to him to give them a soldo. This tice flunky 

mnificently doled out; but sometimes he seem- 
ed of a different mind to his master, and gave 
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certain beggars that most decisive Roman nega- 
tive, the waving of the first finger.” 

‘The Roman cardinals are the temporal princes 
of the dominions of St. Peter. ‘lhey are sup- 
posed to represent the deacons who were se- 
lected to minister to the widows and the poor 
of Jerusalem. But the resemblance does not 
seem quite apparent. The cardinals live in 
magnificent palaces, drive through the streets 


of Rome on festal days in splendid coaches, and 
consume in wasteful luxury the money wrested 
from the widows and the poor. The floors of 
their palaces are covered with mosaic and ebony, 
ivory and pearl; their saloons are adorned with 
statues and rare paintings; the finest compa 4 
at Rome assembles around the graceful cardina 

and gaming and light amusements entertain his 


guests. 


detested. ‘The cardinals are the emblems of 
profound hypocrisy or of open crime. Some of 
them—perhaps nearly all—are stained with such 
cruel deeds as are known nowhere except at 
Rome. At their head stands ANTONELLI, who, 
in the guise of unvarying affability, hides (we 


* 


are told by Gavazz1) the memory of a life 
crowded with evil acts, arid who is denounced 


by his countrymen as the chief author of their | 


many woes. The cardinals elect the popes—a 
privilege that once belonged to the people and 
the clergy of Rome. In the eleventh century 
& pope whom the Jatter had chosen took from 
them the right of election and gave it to a Col- 


But by the native ea 
who know the inner life of the modern deacons, | 
no class of their priestly rulers has been more | 
its own bishop. 
_ of cardinals has been reflected in the degraded 
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lege of cardinals. The usurpation was allowed 
by his ignorant contemporaries, and Rome has 
never since that time been suffered to choose 
The corruption of the college 


lives of the usurping popes, in the dangerous 
policy and the fatal persecutions of Rome. It 
would be well for the Roman people to resume 
their inalienable right of chovsing their own 


hy iff 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC CARDINAL AND HIS FOOTMAN—A SKETCH ON THE PINCIAN. 


bishop, to reduce the cardinals to a proper sub- 
mission, and place an honest man—perhaps a 
Gavazzi or a HyactntHe—at the head of the 
Romish Church. 

Tt was the leading principle of the better ages 
of the Church that all Christians were equ 
and that overseers and officials should be elect 
by the united company of believers. Whon the 


te 
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<a snatched from the people their natural 
sights, formed themselves into a ruling caste, 
and established « spiritual tyranny, religion dis- 
appeared, and worldly passion governed bishops, 
popes, and councils. Rome may now dethrone 
the cardinals, and renew the simplicity of its 
early Church. As the centre of religious reform 
in Italy it will no longer need pagan rites nor 
spiritual princes. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue man whom the ** Liberal” Republicans at 
Cincinnati selected to be their standard-bearer 
in the ensuing political campaign is in every 
sense of the word ‘‘self-made.”’ His father, 
ZaccHEUS GREELEY, Was a poor New Hamp- 
shire farmer, who was only able to give him the 
advantages of a common-school education, and 


| 
a 


very little of that. But bis energy, ambition, 
and capacity supplied all deficiencies, and ena- 
bled him to push his way from obscurity to the 
prominent position he now occupies. 


THE HON. HORACE GREELEY, 


was born at Amherst, New | 
| 


Hampshire, on the 3d of February, 1811. 
was a rather feeble child, and for years suffered 
from want of physical strength rather than from 
any positive disease. He lived with his parents 
in New Hampshire until the Ist- of February, 
1821, going to school a little and working on the 
farm a great deal, when, in consequence of his 
father’s failure and the enforced sale of his farm, 
the whole family went to West Haven, Vermont. 
Here he was distinguished at school by the read- 
iness with which he absorbed knowledge. 

After about five years of farm experience in 
West Haven, where each season proved a worse 
failure than its predecessor, he became an ap- 
prentice in a newspaper office, Zhe Northern 
Spectator, at East Poultney, Vermont. 


HARPER'S 
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Mr. GREELEY remained four vears at East 
Poultney, doing the hard work of an apprentice 
with credit. He went thence to visit his father 
in Chautanqua County, New York, and subse- 
quently worked at his trade in Jamestown, Lodi, 
and Erie. But work in small towns was scaice, 
and, after vain searching for permanent employ- 
ment, the young printer started for New York 
city. He went by canal-boat from Butfalo to 
Schenectady, and ‘thence fovting it over the old 
turnpike, he reached Albany, where he took 
passage in a tow-boat for New York. Here he 
landed August 17, 1831. Work was the thing 
first in order, and after a short search he found 
it with a printer in Chatham Street. 

Mr. Gxretcey made his first business venture 
in New York as a partner in a daily paper called 
the Mourniny Post, started January |, 1833, by 
Dr. H. D. Suerarv. ‘The paper lived about a 
month, . 


lu March, 1834, he made his first 


— — 


visible mark in journalism by issuing the New | be permitted to depart in peace. if a majority of | menced. 


Yorker, a large and kandsome weekly paper de- 
voted to literature and news. Here, for the first 
time, he began to use a pen as well as types, and 
in a short time became widely known as a writer. 
Two years after starting this paper Mr. Grer- 
LEY married. Five children have been born to 
him, of whom two boys and one girl died at early 


ages. 

While publishing the New Yorker Mr. Grer- 
LEY made his début as a political writer in 1838, 
ou a small campaign paper called the .Jefferso- 
nian, and in the Harrison campaign as the 
editor of the Log-Cabin. On the 10th of April, 


1841, the day on which the people observed the ° 


funeral of President Harrison, Mr. GREELEY, 
almost moneyless and unaided, issued the first 
number of the New York Zribune. 

In 1848 Mr. Greevey was elected to Con- 
gress to fill a vacancy, and served from Decem- 
ber 1 of that year till March 4, 1849. His 


says, under the title of 


WEEKLY. 


Congressional career was not a brilliant one, 
and was chiefly distinguished by his vigorous as- 
sault upon the mileage system. In 1850 he 
published a volume of political lectures and e-= 
** Hints toward Reform.” 
The following year he made a voyage to Europe, 
und during his visit to England served as a jury- 
man at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. On his 
return he published a volume entitled ** Glimpses 
at Kurope.” His first important contribution to 


| political literature was his ** History of the Strug- 
gle for Slavery Extension and Restriction from 


rebellion, 


1787 to 1856,” the year of its publication. In 
1859 Mr. Greevey paid a visit to California, 
traveling overland across the plains. 

During the political excitement which imme- 
diately preceded the outbreak of the Southern 
Mr. GREELEY, in common with many 
prominent members of the Democratic party, 
took the ground that the disatiected States should 


| ing 


5347 


to Southern people who have net become recen- 
ciled to the issue of the war nor to the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. ‘The tour looked 
amazingly like a part of an electioneering, pro- 


gramme, like JoHNsoNsS famous swinging 
round. the cirele.” or General Scott's equally 
famous ** military tour of inspection” in 1852. 


It was evident several weeks before the meet- 
of the Cincinnati Convention that Mr. 
GAKEELEY would be a candidate for nomination ; 
but, though his strength and popularity with 
certain classes were allowed—and it was sup- 
posed he would receive a large complimentary 
vote—very few outside of the circle of his imme- 
diate friends and admirers supposed he would 
obtain the first place on the ticket. The Ilon. 
Francis Apams was regarded as 
far the strongest and most eligible man for the 
position ; and this opinion remained unchanged 
until a short time Lefore the balloting com- 


| their inhabitants desired the separation, and form 
a new government for themselves. On the actual 
occurrence of hostilities, however, he gave the 
national administration a warm support: though 
several times during the progress of the war, 
when disasters had overtaken the national forces 
in the field, and the issue of the campaign was 
wavering in the balance, he appeared to lose heart 
and to be ready to give up the contest on almost 
any terms that could be obtained. It is fortu- 
nate for the nation that his views were not shared 
by the dominant party at the North; and doubt- 
less Mr. Greevey himself is now well satisfied 
that his counsels were disregarded. 

To comment at length upon Mr. GREELEY's 
political career would be beygnd the purpose of 
this sketch. Our readers caf not fail to remem- 
ber his faunous tour througlr the Southern Statés 
a few months ago, when he shook hands with J Er- 
FERSON Davis, and made conciliatory speeches 
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| Whole vote........ hoe 
| Necessary to a choice. 


“LIBERAL” REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


Qn the first five ballots Mr. Ap «Ms 
took the lead, but without securing the number 
of votes necessary to a choice. TRUMBULL andl 
Davis were nowhere, from the start. ‘The con- 
test lay between Apams and Grreetry. At the 
close of the sixth ballot the poll stood as follows : 


Before the result was announced, the Illinois 
delegation changed to GREELEY, with the ex- 
ception of one member, insisted that his 
vote should stand for TrumBcLi. Several other 
States followed the example of Illinois, and the 
tinal result was announced as follows: 

714 Adame 
unanimous 


“eee te eee 


A motion to make the nomination 
was lost. The Convention nominated Mr. 


| Browy, of Missouri, for Vice-President on the 


second ballot, and then adjourned sine de. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


18, 1842. 


IT 1s ALTOGETHER WRONG to triflé with a 
bad Cough or Cold, when the risk is #0 great 
and a remedy so sure, prompt, and torough 
as Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant can be preadily 
found.—[ Com. | 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Lovisa Ketter, Ackworth, Ga., has with the 
general use of a Wheeler & W ilson Lo:k-Stitch 
Sewing Machine, for three years supvorted a 
family of four adults and two children, Suilt and 
paid for a house, and has $100 cash en hand. 
See the new Improvements and Woo Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. —{ Com. } 


EverY GENUINE box of Dr. McLané’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLeminG: Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. “Take no other ’—the market is full of 
imitations. —|{ Com. 


THe AND —No time = be 


lost when the hair begins to perish find part 
from the roots. Procure Puavoy’s 
FiconaTor immediately. Two or three ap/lications 
will stop the mischief. The loose filaments will take 
root again, the lost ones will be renewed, and tine health 

of the hair will be thoroughly restored. Nothing else 
will answer. . Sold by all druggists.—{ Com. Vi 


- 


You will always hear men who knder what 
to eat and how to dine calling for tue Hal- 
ford Leicestershire Table Sauce at - the 
best hotels.—[ Com. ] | 


CUNDURANGO has lately effected some ré:narkable 
cures of Scrofula and Rheumatism, and is ray:idly win- 
ning ite way into favor with physicians and people as 
a most valuable alterative and blood 


Tur have for years indorsed Bur*ett’s Co- 
coding a8 ap unrivaled hair-dressing.—([Com. 


The Rates 
of ** Wi 
have been changed as fol- 
Lows: For each imserhon, 

$2 00. per line, Inside; 

$400 © © Outsitle. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. . 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FREC!‘:LES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FI] ECKLE 

LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harm! +ss rem- 

aay tor removing Brown Discolorations | of tie Face. 

only by Dr. B. C. Dermé ‘ologist, 
nd Street, New York. Sold | 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN-MOV ERS. 


Every Lawn-Mower sold by us of the abov .-named 
style is warranted unconditionally. If it does n jt prove 
satisfactory it will be exchange for one of a ly other 
kind. Prices, $15 to $110. Send stamp for ci; -nlar to 
the Sole Agents, 


HA. 


FARMERS AND MECHANI¢S, 
Do you want the Best Boot or Shoe | 


BUY GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE LIADE. 


PROTRUDING TOE is not a pretty sigh , and is 
bever seen where children wear 
SILVER-TIPPED SHOES. ; 
They will save half your Shoe bills. 
bor Sale by all Dealers. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE CC, 
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This is one of the oldest and most + successful of the 


Life Companies. Send for its books and cireuls 8, and 
examine its new plan of DEPOSIT INSUR. NCE, 
w hich Is the best form in use. 


MOTHERS, _ 


NESTLE'S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


S 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUT!!. O 


U 
R 


Bxtensively used and recommended 
_ by the most eminent physicians. 
Sold by Druggists pocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, . 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


Vv 


DEGRAAF 


TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 1382 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oilcloths, Mattresses, 


Spring Beds, &c., 


Of any Honse in the United States, which they offer 
at Retail and Wholesale prices. 


No Doubt About It. 


Lesanon, N. H., Jan. 29, 1870. 

Mr. Stevens: Dear Sir,—-I write this note to inform 
you of the effect of your “ Blood Purifier” upon my 
system. When I commenced taking it, a year ago, I 
was very much debilitated. My limbs were swollen so 
that it was impossible for me to get into or out from a 
carriage, and very painful to go up or ae stairs. In- 
deed, { could scarcely stand on my feet. ye! appetite 
was gone, my strength fail rapidly. ter using 
your medicine for a few ny began to improve. 
My appetite improved, and my arentth returned. I 
can now perform my dnties as a nurse with my wonted 
ease, and I feel I owe it to your remedy. I should not 


wish be without it. 
Yours gratefully, Mrs. C. A. H. TILDEN. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues 
and Price-Liste sent free by mail. 


THE 


J. L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Clif, N. . 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


FINE 
ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


fhis illustration represents a 
new design of Electro- Plated 
Fork, manufactured by Reed 
& Barton. In design and finish 
it so much resembles the solid 
silver that even an expert would 
find it difficult to detect the dif- 
ference. 


All their forks and spoons are 
made of the finest quality of 
Nickel Silver, and are heavily 
plated with pure silver. 


They also mannfacture al- 
most every other article of Ta- 
ble-Ware, such as Tea and 
Dinner Sets, Cake Bas- 
kets, Fruit Stands, Wa- 
ter Sets, &c., in many new 
and beautiful designs. 


They pay especial attention 
to their Patent Seamless- 
Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
which have been so thoroughly 
tested and given such satisfac- 
tory results. 


REED & BARTON 
now have one of the largest 
works in the country, but they 
find it necessary to make ex- 
tensive additions this season. 
They will, besides greatly en- 
larging their principal factory, 
build a new one, 240 x 40, three 
stories high, with French roof, 
thus adding more than 40,000 
square feet of floor to the space 
now occupied in the production 
of their goods. 

They have sales- 
rooms at the factory, 


/ 

/ / 
at Taunton, Massa- | 
chusetts, and at No. 2 


Maiden Lane, New PATTERN. 


((ORNICES, Lloyd’s Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
win dows. G. L. KELTY & COMPANY 
724 Broadway, N. 


W TIGS, TOU PEES, &c. 
96 Fulton S-.. New York City. 


maker, 
** Enough said.” 


TINGLEY’S PATENT 
HORIZONTAL 


TURERS 
As the best Ice-Cream Freezer in the market. 


It saves ICEK, 
Saves TIME, 


known to the Art. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 COMMERCE STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZER 


Is ‘recommended for FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
SALOONS, and WHOLESALE MANUFAC- 


Saves LABOR, 


And produces the finest quality of Cream 


simplicity, any, an 


sential to be used b 
amateur Circular, w 


—— Book of Type 


sent to an pe 
.SEBH WATSON, 
,» and 53 Murray Street, 
New York, 


Orricr or Cuven, 
Conoorp, N. H., April 17, 1872. 
J0sEru Watson, Dear 


**the best,” PO B 


Dyspepsia, 
For Sale by all Druggista. 


THE LAST AND THE BEST. 


The YOUNG AMERICA PRINT- 
ING PRESS combines cheapness, 
effi- 
ially es- 


Sir, —The “ 


America Press” we of y ou is all "right ev ry time. 
We are surprised and delighted with the quaiite of the 
work it does, the fy | of its constra and the 
ease and certainty ts operation. We _* will 
save us ite cost thirty da Yours, alwa 


Dreps of Constitution Water 


HIGHEST PRIZE $50,000. 
IN AID OF THE SICK AND DESTITUTE. 
drawing will 

or two for $5, 


Tic C.0. D. 
Address PATTEE &G Oman, N e raska ; 
or, PATTEE & CO., 114 Broadway, New York City. 


$450,000 = CASH PRIZES. 


made 


Hartz’s Magic Euchre Me t free, 
with a Book of M. Hort 


vos the PARLOR, Send 
for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONT TRING REPOSITORY, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


artz, that can 


be done only with this pack. No practice required. 


e porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods 
wholesale and retail. 


from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 


The Protean Lancette. 


rience teaches that to secure for an article 
the favor and patronage of the Lapres, it a 
combine beauty and eleganee of design with 
tical utilty. e favor with which our mod fiea- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
received predicts that no Lady’s Work-Basket will 
be regarded as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


DIRECTIONS.—To extend the Lancet, 
— the instrument as illustrated by the engrav- 
ing then, holding it as you would a pen, with the 
cu tingedge from you, insert the point (where you 
wish to commence the button-hole) until you are 


Sopped bythegauge. Be careful not toextend the point too far at first, but cut and try until the hole isa sufficient 


size to allow the button to paes through; then observe at what 
ned like an ord 
ACTURING 


to retain the size. The Lancet can be sha 
ofS0cents. DOOLITTLE MAN 


int the —s is on the scale, that you may be able 
re) knife. Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 
0., 599 Broadway, New York. 


w. HAt USSER, 5 Waverley Place, N. Y., Im- 


The Latest Styles. The Best and 
Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. _— 


SALE OF THE 


Mt. Florence Estate, 


WITH A 
CASH FUND! 


TOTAL VALUATION, 


$350,000 00. 


All to be not among SHAREHOLDERS, as a 
majority may gga at a meeting to be held in the 
City of New York, on the 


15th DAY OF MAY, 18732. 
SHARES ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR EACTI. 


FOR SALE 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
603 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 

Persons residing at a distance remitting the money 
for the number of shares they may Wish will receive 
them promptly by return mail. 

This is an absolute, bona fide, and peremptory sule of 


a magnificent the Hudson, neur New ~ ork 
City, to which a C FUND bas been added. 


Liberal Inducemeni« Offered to Agents 
and Canvassers. 

Special Terms made with Clubs. 

articulars, Shares, References, Descriptive 
uminated Views, &c., &c., address 
JOHN A. | General Manager, 

603 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3459. 

JOHN W. SIMONS, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SMITH, Treasurer, New York Merchants’ 

Exchange, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 


For full 
Circ 


COZZENS’ 


West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accc m- 
modate all who desire to witness the June Exuminn- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. 
tion for rooms shou!d be made tu 
_ EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N N. ¥. 


Early appli a- 


Three-Ply Roofing. Two-Piy Sheathing. Send tor 


and Cirenlar 
MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


VISITORS TO IRELAND 


Are reapectfully reminded that the Proprietors of tle 


SHELBOURNE HOTEL, 


DUBLIN 
JURY, COTTON, & GOODMAN, 


(Cniversally pronounced the First Hotel in Ireland), 
are also Proprietors of the Best Hotels in 

CORK,....... The Imperial, 

BELFAST, .. . . The Imperial, 


LONDONDERRY, Jury’s Hotel, 
With a complete system of working with al) other First. 


ote “Places of Interest in Ireland, from 


KILLARNEY TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, 
Thus affording to Travelers the security of a First-Class 
Hotel Accommodation througbonat the Country. 


Brown’s ‘ALWAYS COOL’ SToVE-LID LIFTER. 
Price 25 Cts. 


A KITCHEN LUXURY. 


Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 
Tue Best Use. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all Dealers. Manufactured by 
G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chambers St., N. Y. 


‘PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


TRE HANDLE 


CONTAINS THE INR 


Aa now improved, the most Ay fect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one fi Saves one-third the 
time. Sent by mail in a reqixtered letter. Send for Cir- 
eulars. Manufactured onli by 

JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING?! 
With a NOVELTY PRESS, 


Which still maintains its reputation 
as the most valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the moet efli- 
cient instructor in Schools} the 
moet and instructive 
# amusement in the Family, and 
y unsurpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for Illustrated Pam 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
turer, 351 Federal St., —— J. F. Epwarps, 120 North 
Sixth St. St. Louls; W. Y. Eowarps, 543 Broadway, 
New York; Krucey, & Lupwie, 917 Market 
St, Philadelphia ; A. C. 58 South Jefferson 
8t., Chicago, Agents. 


THE BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ 


Book of Beference for 1872. 
New Rules. 100 Colored Illustrations. By mail, 15c. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
P. 8.—Club Outfits a specialty. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
and Flute.” Agent for Titton's 
Patent Guitars; the best 


let to 
ufac- 


n 
of Won DERS & elegant Cuzneme 
fer 10c. k Co., Garretteville, O. 
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189 & 191 Water St., Wes 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in Agriculture Imple- ————s 
ments of all kinds, Seeds, and Fertilizers. =——. § times a day cure 
Iu ordering or asking Circulars, please ment on hav- —————s Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
tarrh 
Brick-Dust Deposit, | 
| 
/ / 
| A 
4 


May 18, 1872.] 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 


— 


COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY. 


399 


Collins Metal Watches, 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our Watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
We manufacture three quali- 
all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 


Watches and $12 Chaine. 


varied one minute in #ix months. 
ties: prices, $15, $20, and $25; 
Huuti ng Caser, Gents’, 
according to weight anc finish. 

¥ a special certificate. 


Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes 
Every watch is fully guarantecd 
When #ix watches are ordere d at one time 


hains, $2 to $12 


we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 


egant Collins Metal. 
livery; 
el and free by mail. 
had of ue; we have no Aventa 


Goods s-ut by express, to be paid for on de- 
or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 
The Genuine © ollins Watches can only be 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Price One Dori ag; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW 


READY: 


It Trovatonsg, Norma, 
Kiso.etto, 


Ic Barutrre, 
Le Nozze ve Fiearo, 
Li 


Don Grovannt, 

pe Lauwerwoor, 

wenezia 

Der Fariscurts, 

Fur Diavoro TANNIATSER, 
(next month). 


“We, the andersigned, pave used Mesere. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROBA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishera Sent 
postpaid on receipt of pric 


NOVELLO, EW ER, & CO. 
___No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


A 


SHEATHING, 
| PLASTERING, 
ROOFING, 

DEAFENING, 


AND 


CARPET LINING. 


Samples and circulars sent free, by f 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
Chicago ; or, 
B. E. HALE & CO 
Frankfort St, N 


G Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States 


NORMAL ACADEMY of MUSIC. 
AT AKRON, OHIO. 


The next session of this Excellent Music School com- 
mences July 9th. A corps of EMINENT INSTRUCT- 
ORS is employed. To music teachers and all music stu- 
dents Rare Advantages are offered. For Circular, ad- 
dres COK STEWART, Cleveland, 0. 


TEM 40, 


WINDING 


_ WATCHES 
The Gardner Fire Extinguisher 


Is unquestionadl) the best Extinguisher ever invent- 
ed. It is always ready; is acif-acting, and works with 
wonderful efficiency. Is an absolute protection from 
fire. Approved and adopted by the Government for 
ase on steam vessels, and in the Army and Navy. Send 
for Descriptive Cirenlar. PHILA. FIRE EX. CO., 
1806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P 


SAMPLE INKSTAND, Express paid, $1 25 
SA MIPLES, Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, 1 75 
MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., Springfield, Mass. 
_ Price-List aent to Wholesale Stationers. 


Begutitics the ey m by removing Pimples and all 

other ne ble disorders of the akin. venty-five 

cents pe JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Propriétor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


EVERVIEW Military Pough- 
keepiie, N. ¥. A thorough-going school fer boys. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Copper Bottom. 
Manufactured by the 
BUCKMAN M'F'G CO., 
634 Breadwavy, N. Y. 
A Steam Whistle, 
ting all toy engines, 15. 
America En- 
ne, by mail, postpaid, 


50. 

The Young America, No. 
1, extra, by mail, post- 
paid, $2 25. 

The Little Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, post- 

id, $3 50 
Movements, 
. to $2 SO each. 
Liberal Discount tw Trade. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN G. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Officer, $15, $20 


$30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS C O., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Maas, 


Rogers’ Groups of 
STATUARY. 


WE BOYS, 


A New Group. 
Price $12, 
Inclose stamp for Diustra- 
ted Catalogue and Price-List 
to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


OVER 1000 CASES OF FITS CURED 
By De. S. CLAY TODD. 

Office, N. W. Corner of Calhoun and Columbia Streets, 

Entrance No. 8 W. Colambia St., FORT WAYNE, 

INDIANA. (P.O. Box 1361.) No failures for 6 years. 

Remedies purely vegetable. Medicines sent to all parts 

of the a nited States. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ABTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Mannfacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
& Banxtve, New York; 
D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 
Agent 
. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at KXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DUBBING TITS 
MONTH,.Or will take a portion cash and ce in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


COMBINATION STENCIL Alphabet and Figures. 

It ia one of the t is an exceed- 
most useful inven- ingty rapid method 
tions of the age for of marking boxes 


Merchants and for shipment, 
Business Men. show-cards, price- 


lista, &c. 
Patented Aug. 11, 68. Send for a Circular. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS , Nasean St., N.Y. 


Linen, Cards, Envelopes, ete. A perfect Littie 


Gem. Price, $1.00, » Post | paid $1. 23, Samples free. 


Address F. P; Follett, 3 J Asylam St., Hartford, Ct. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 


a We an sel, 
First “hase 7 Octave lanos for 
P2900 We answer—lIt costs 
ess than §300to Make any $600 
Piano sold throagh Agents, 
of whom make 100 per ct.prc ft 
We have no Agenta, it ship 
to families at Factory 
ice, and’ warrant Five Y cars. 
nd for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Manos in 40 Siatesand Territories, 
U. BS. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


Gorham’s Silver Plated Linen Mai a 
with case of tv pe for mark~ p> 
ing Linen, Cards, Enve- Ratan” 
lopes ,& c. but npand sent fil 
free for $1.75( with- 
out case $1 2.) 
W.R.Gorham, 
School Street, 
Buston, Mass. 


Pete 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAL- 
NUT, ASH, A. D CHERRY BURLS; 
HUNGARIAN ASH, bhIRD’S-EYE AND BLISTER 

MAPLE, c., &C. ; 
MAHOGANY, ROSEW OOD, C EDAR, &c., 
In Boards, Planka, and Logs. 
Large and choice stock at low prices, 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 

170 & 172 Centre Street, N. Y. 
Mil) and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St, 

Between 5th and 6th Sta., E. R. 
Send for Catalogues and Price-Lista 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


tism, U lcers, Skin 
the WILSON SHITTLE 


Supply of bark oy 
ice B lis Ss, 
eene, & Co.’s Flu- 
and all Blood Diseases. 
ie The best-known Blood Puri- 
r. Sold by all 
= rice, $3 per bottle 
WAS No. Cedar St., 
MACHINE. The best inthe Word. 
For Bale AGENTS Din anoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illu-trated Circulars, Addre-e, 
1LsON Maocurne Co., Cleveland, &t. 


id ExtractcuresC ancer, 
Leuls, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or. 707 Breadway, N. ¥ 


\TE “ ANTELS| 


HILLER’S MAMMARIAL BALM 
Restores and develops the bust. Price $2, postpaid. 
Mra F. B. B. Hitter, 1488 | Ww ashington St., Boston, Mase. 


ORTA BILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
M TOURISTS’, OPERA, 


and general out-~door day and night 

double perspective glasses; will 

show objects distinctly at from two 

to six miles. Spectacles of the 

greatest power, to strencthen and 

the ‘sight withont the distressing result of 
one nt changes. Catalogues sent dy inclosing stam 
EMMONS, Ocrutsts’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS 


$40, $50, 875, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind, 
Send for Circular. 3 
AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS —'Wonde rful, curious, 


amusing. 25c. 5 assorted packages, 
Sent postpaid by W. . Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, 
™er, 


OROIDE case. 
or let — two rears. ethene 


TO AGENTS EVERY W HERE. 


can be made by Agents in 
canvassing for You- 
man’s | 
of Everyday Wa 


MORE MONE 


containing 20,000 Receipts in every Bepartme nt an 


Human Effort, than in any other possible war. a 
$25 to $40 a week insured. It is for every Housekee 
Farmer, Trade, and Profession. For the Sick and V oll 
A reliable book of permanent value to every wide- 
awake, progressive person. It sells itself. Extra 
—- Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 


Agents wanted to the 


UNDERGROUND 


RAILROAD, 
By Ww. Strix. This book reveals, for the frat time, 
the secrets of the U.G. R. R., and tells just how the 
slaves were got off from their masters. It is selling 
very rapidly, and Agents can make wont MONEY on if 
than on anv other book published. Send for circulars. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. FOWLER'S 

Great Work on Manhood, Woman- 

hood, and their mutual inter-rela- 

tions; Love, its Laws, Power, 4c. 

Send for Circulars, with terme and a fall description 
of the work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASONTC.— Wanted, on salary orcommission, Mem- 

bere of the Fr: aternity as Agents for the Uniqne 
and Splendid New Work. A rare chance. Send for de- 
acriptive catalocne and terma. M. W. & Co., 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadw ay, N. Y. 


AGENT: Wanted.—Agents = make more mon 


at 
work lor us taun atanrrhing else. Particulars free. 


| SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & 
19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRKE-AKM M'F'G CO. 
The Improvements mace on this 
Consiat of ita b ing ligh ened in weight, os aa Rocs 
Teat can be much more eaxil: loaded, 
an EJECTOR attached, uhich keeps the Cartriwm in 
place. The Flat Teat can also Le used in this Pistol. 
Its ADVANTAGES ARE! 

lst. ITS PECTLIAR MODEL MAKES IT TOE MOST 
Bue Pocket Revorver 2d. It is loaded 
with perfect ease and safety, without removing the 
cylinder (or any part of it), at the fore end, and can be 
carried when loaded withonat the slightest danger. Sa. 
The cylinder never fouls; is made from solid Btecd, 
bored ; and can not get out of repair or clog, as cylin- 
ders made of many parts willdo, 4th. The cartridge 
is made on an improved plan ; the fulminate is concen- 


trated in one place, which ineures eure fire; is Metat- 
Lic, CenTRAL Finer, anp Water-PRoor. 
IVY PATTERN. 


‘uu0) ‘801103087 
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M-DIGVL UPTATIS ITHOIN 
“OO ‘NOLT 


‘MHATIS HLIM CALVTd ATIAVEH 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


AGENTS : $20 a DAY 


S.lling our Patent eal Hole Cutter, with silver 
case; 25 cents; will last a lifetime; cuts 20 Correct 
Button-Holes a minute , any size. ‘Patent Fount:in 
Pen and XX Youemite Gold Pena. om les of all, with 
Circulars, postpeld, for 2% centa. Y NOVELTY 
CO., 404 v St., Philadelphia, 


\ TA NTED— BOOK AGENTS, for a New Work 

by Joun S. C. Annortt, suited to every family and 

all classes. The theme, the price, and stile render it 

the best book for canvassers ever r pablished. The fleld 
is clear, with no competition. ‘dress, at once, 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


We will pay 830 per week IN CASH, sud 
expenses, to g agents who will envage with us at 
once, Every a ‘furnished. Address 


F. A. ELLS & COG., Charlotte, Mich. 


GENTS and Peddlere for our Prese and Strainer. 

Presses and strains jams, jellies, herbs, vegetables, 
lard, tallow, meats, cheese, €c.; quick and profitable. 
Over 60,000 sold in a few localitica. Every familt wante 
it. Circulars free. LITTLEFIELD & DA 


102 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 
MONE 


Easily made with our Stenc ul 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 

free. Srarrorp Co., 6 Fulton St., N. Y. 
MON RY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ker- 
Check Ontfita. Catalognes,aamples, and 
particulars FREE. S. M. Srrse DER, Brattle ro, Vt 


FREE BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome tus of our Nee fn. 
lustrated Family Biile, containing over 450 fine Scrip- 
ture Mlustrationa, to any Book Azent, free of cha 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Phila., Pa. 


A DAY to sell DORMAN'S LITTLE GEM 
Linen and Card Marker. Address U.S. M's 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 
JT IVING THOUGHTS of Leading ‘Thinkers. 
500 authors. A mine of gold. Elegunt. Sells rapid- 
ly. Agents, address J. R. Foster & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENTS w ANTED to sell articles needed hy 


every one. Addrese PLUMB & C ‘0., Phiia., Pa. 
A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$ Expenses paid. B. SHAW, Altred, Me. 
Sam PER CENT. allowed Agents on ‘ ‘ Carpentry 
Easy.” HOWARD C HAL LEN, Philad'a. 

4? JA w EEK. —Ladies and Gentlemen Want for for 
$4 Agents. ¢. P. Winstow & Co » Rochester, We 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEERLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanrprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Manren’'s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 


Harrer's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekcy, and Hacrsr’s 
Bazan, for one veur, $10 00; or any two fer $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of cither the MaGaaine, Weekry, or 

Bazar will be supplied aratia for ever: Club of Fiver 

Scuscuiners at $4 each, one or, Siz 

Cuptes for $20 00, without extra c 

he Postage within the Uuited States is for the 

Mao azine 24 cents a vear, for the or Bazar 

20 cents a vear, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macaztye, or 20 ceuts for 

the Wrerxkty or Bazan. to prepay the U.S, postage. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Harrer & Brotnens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treus ror ts Hlarrer’s 

Harper's Macazine.— Wh Je Page, 200; Talf Page, 
$2): Quarter Page, $15 — each insertion. 

Harper'a Weekly.— Inside Paces, #2 0 per Line; 


| Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—*1 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 


BTINSON & Co., Fine Ari Pudiiehers, Portiand, Maine. | $1 25 per Line—each insertivn. 
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